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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 


The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 
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CALL THE 


MILLER FREEMAN MAN 





FOR WORLD-WIDE 
MARKET DATA, 
RECENT AND RIGHT 


WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 
ion publication to Mining World 
(North America). 


February 


PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(North America) 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 


San Francisco 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Chicago 26, Illinois 
500 Howard St. 731 S. W. Oak St. 1791 Howard St. 
EX 7-1881 CA 2-1314 RO 5-3420 
Seattle 4, Washington Los Angeles 65, Calif. New York 17, N.Y. 
71 Columbia St. 3501 Eagle Rock Bivd. 370 Lexington Ave. 
MA 2-1626 CL 5-7194 MU 3-9294 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Vancouver 3, B.C. London W. 1, England 
4500 Euclid Ave. 402 Pender St. 130 Crawford St. 
EX 1-4180 MU 5-7287 WEL 3624 


KéiIn-Merheim, West Germany 
28, Attendorner Str. Phone: 871752 
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The newsmagazine with the greatest circulation 
...and IMPACT in Latin America 


Throughout Spanish-speaking Latin America this week Visién is — as 
usual — carrying out the unusual journalistic job of 


.. bringing Latin Americans important news from 
their sister republics as well as Cuba, the U.S., 
Algeria, Israel and Outer Space 


.. reporting firsthand from a Latin American view- 
point — not as a rehash of items written for 
North Americans 


..and — through its advertising pages — introduc- 
ing buyers in Latin America to a steadily growing 
list of the world’s leading manufacturers. 


In the first quarter of 1961 alone, advertisers invested 58% more dollars 
in Vision than in the second newsmagazine in the field. There are many 
reasons why and we'll gladly present them to you. 


VISION INCORPORATED ¢ Vision Building * 635 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. * MUrray Hill 8-7500 


Sales offices in New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * London « Frankfurt * Tokyo * Mexico City * Santiago * Sao Paulo * Rio de Janeiro 
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, Who Really Makes 
TOY The Brand Decisions? 


Last month in Brazil I was talking with a friend, Domenico Leta, who 
owns a large national wholesale operation. His main office and warehouse 


is located in Rio where he has 400 people working for him. as il | a 
JON ANNUAL DE AUTOS 


I asked him how buying decisions are made for the equipment and | 
material his company uses. This is what he told me. r SLT AR 





“When I first started out in the early forties our business was small. © 
I was the entire management of the company and naturally I made all the || 
buying decisions. | personally bought “am first truck, our first typewriters, Pa POPULER 4 
our first adding machines. MEKANIK 
“But in the last five years we have expanded so tremendously that E "li ye oe 
it is no longer possible for me to attend to these details. Now I have a 
controller-office manager who is responsible for personnel and office 
equipment. I have a building superintendent in charge of maintenance. 
I have a purchasing agent to see that we get the best prices on what we 
buy. And I have a traffic manager who is in charge of shipping and our 
fleet of 20 trucks. 


“It is the responsibility of each of these men to recommend the equip- 
ment they need. And it is the job of my purchasing agent to see that we 
get the best prices. Based on their recommendations, I approve or disap- 
prove the expenditures to be made, not the brand. 


“Recently, based on a study he had just made, my controller recom- (4 a! MECANIOUE 
mended that we gradually trade in and standardize all our typewriters, © ry POPULAIRE 
adding machines and calculators. He recommended Olivetti because they © As ili 
gave us by far the best service and because of that we had less lost repair . ~L 
time with their equipment—an important factor with rising labor costs. | fe. 


n= 


“Since his recommendation and the substantiating figures made 
sense, I approved it. But he specified Olivetti machines, not me. I depend 
on my department heads to know what equipment is best for them. That 
is part of their responsibility.” 

This is just one example of management change in Latin Ame- 
rica. But it is indicative of the emergence of middle management and their PULARE 
role in the buying decision. The astute marketing manager recognizes PO 
this change and is gearing his sales and advertising efforts to reach this MECHANI 
new factor. 





La 


Surveys show that it is basically middle management and small = & 
business men in Latin America who ad MECANICA POPULAR. And ) a POPULAR : 
they read it each month because its editorial pages bring them new pro- MEKANIK | 
duct information and ideas they can and do use in their business. That’s vaxen ou An = 
why 200,000 of them are willing to pay twice as much for MECANICA 
POPULAR as for any other general or business magazine. 





If you would like to know more about these people and what they can 
mean to your marketing efficiency, we will be glad to send you our new 
booklet “Middle Management—Latin America’s New Customers.” 


Rud Skent 


President 








WORLD MARKETING SERVICES, INC. 


Advertising Representatives for the International Editions of POPULAR MECHANICS 
51 EAST 42Np STREET : NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WORLD TRADE WEEK 


@ Lovely, blond, green-eyed 22 year-old National 
Airlines stewardess Susan Unger—our Cover Girl—was 
selected 1961 World Trade Queen and crowned at a 
luncheon of the New York Board of Trade on May 17, 
as part of this year’s World Trade Week ceremonies. 

The idea of a “week” dedicated by presidential proc- 
lamation to the promotion of international trade orig- 
inated with the U. S. Chamber of Commerce some 
25 years ago. It is observed every year in conjunction 
with National Maritime Day which commemorates the 
sailing of the first ocean going steamship, the S.S. 
Savannah, which sailed out of the harbor of Savannah, 
Georgia, on May 22, 1819. 

The celebrations are held on a local basis in various 
cities and ports throughout the United States. The New 
York World Trade Week Committee, for example, is 
incorporated as a self-perpetuating committee, under 
the co-sponsorship of 45 foreign trade organizations, in- 
cluding the IAA. Our own past president Arthur A. 
Kron is Chairman of its Executive Committee, and all 
activities are co-ordinated by the Port of New York Au- 
thority, culminating in the World Trade Luncheon. 

So far as we know, this idea has not been emulated in 
foreign countries, but we wonder if special ceremonies 
and activities designed to focus the attention of people 
everywhere on the importance of World Trade would 
not go a long way toward stimulating the international 
exchange of goods, services and ideas. 


HENRY R. WEBEL 
Editor 





Standards and Practices 


@ We wish to remind our members and friends that 
the Manual of International Standards and Practices, 
published by the International Advertising Association, 
is now available. The result of several years of study 
and compilation, it embodies recommendations on pro- 
cedures applicable to every phase of activity in our field. 


We believe it is a valuable book of reference and of 
guidance to anyone actively engaged in international 
advertising, research, public relations or sales promotion. 
You may order your copy directly from Association 
Headquarters. (Price to IAA members $5.00; non-mem- 
bers $25.00). 


Dues News 


As previously announced, your Association is embark- 
ing on a number of projects which will greatly enhance 
its worldwide stature and enlarge its service to our mem- 
bers. Indeed, the value of membership in IAA has al- 
ready been increased by such recent undertakings as the 
Manual of International Advertising Standards and Prac- 
tices (of which the sales price covers only part of the 
production cost) and publication of THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER. 

On the other hand, the formation of the European 
Council and of thirteen local chapters, and the assistance 
the Association has given them, has caused a serious 
drain on our financial resources. 


For this reason, the Board of Directors, at its meet- 
ing on May 9, decided to increase the initiation fee for 
all new members from $10.00 to $20.00, and the annual 
dues, to U.S. members only, from $25.00 to $40.00, ef- 
fective June 1, 1961. 


We are confident that the new dues structure will 
strengthen the Association and will be wholeheartedly 
endorsed by our entire membership. 


j Vamos a la fiesta! 


Word reaches us at presstime that Spain’s most fa- 
mous living bullfighter, Luis-Miguel Dominguin, has 
accepted to fight a bull at the festival which the enter- 
tainment committee has arranged for September 22nd, 
closing day of the Fourth International Advertising Con- 
ference in Europe of IAA. (See also page 51). 


Chairman of the Conference is Francisco Garcia Rues- 
cas, Director of Ruescas Publicidad in Madrid. The Sec- 
retariat is located at Jacometrezo 4, Madrid, Spain. A 
large and lively attendance is expected and we suggest 
that early reservations be made with the Secretariat. 
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...another reason why it’s good business 


to sell via Newsweek International 





Engaged in Business 68.1 714 
Attended University 65.0 74.4 


Belong to Business 
or Trade Organizations 31.8 36.9 


Entertain for 
Social Reasons 85.1 78.1 


Own Cars 





































Proceedings 


of the 
3th Annual World Congress 








INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION ? 

New York, New York | 

April 17-18-19, 1961 | 

Sma + 
Theme: 


“WORLD MARKETING * PROSPECTS * PROBLEMS * PROFITS” 


“A professional association such as I.A.A. stands or falls 
on the service it renders—service to the profession of 
which it is a part and service to its members. On this 
account it seems to me that I.A.A. can hold its head high. 
The Congresses of the Association, bringing together as 
they do several hundred advertising professionals from 
all parts of the world, are themselves a signal service to 
the field. They constitute a forum for the exchange of 
new ideas, new techniques, new developments, which 
keep international advertising alert and vigorous.” 
from the message of 
Eimo C. Wuson, President 
International Advertising Association 


“The International Advertising Association is dedicated 
to better marketing and advertising techniques all over 
the world. This 13th World Congress is similarly dedi- 
cated to the articulation of those techniques. Associations 
tend to be self-perpetuating; so do their annual meetings. 
I hope that this Congress exists, not because of the one 
that was held last year or because of the one that will be 
held next year, not to perpetuate the annual meeting of 
I.A.A. just for the sake of having a meeting, but to serve 
you, its members and guests, in a real and tangible way.” 
from the message of 
E. Stevens De CLerque, Program Chairman 
13th IAA World Congress 


Harry C. Thompson, General Chairman of the Congress and director of Newsweek In- 
ternational, opened the Convention with the following remarks: 

I’m told that the General Chairman of any Congress, when he opens the first meeting is sup- 
posed to do several things, namely to welcome the Special Guests. I can’t do this because you are all 
Special Guests here today. I am also told that I should call your attention to the work in progress of 
the Committees and I’m not moved to do this either because it is not their Congress but yours. That 
being the case and, speaking in your interests, I would like to urge you just to observe the time 
schedules in your program. As you will see, they are tight and purposely so because we are trying 
to pack in as much meaningful information as we can into the shortest possible time. 


@ Like ancient Gaul, the program was divided into 
three parts: Prospects in each of the principal market- 
ing areas of the world: Europe... North America... 
Africa... Asia . . . Latin America, were outlined on 


opening day by “tandem ‘teams’ consisting of a news- 
man who presented the general picture and a business- 
man who discussed the actual opportunities of doing 
business in the particular area assigned to them. 
Problems were examined the next day, both from 
the Company and from the Agency side, and on the 





closing day, Profits in international marketing were 
illustrated with outstanding case histories. 
* * * 

Because of the wealth of material put before the Con- 
vention, we can present only the proceedings of the first 
day in this issue of THe INTERNATIONAL ApvERTISER. The 
other addresses will appear next month, together with 
the reports of the very stimulating round table discus- 
sions on budgeting . . . creativity . . . media . . . public 
relations and research. 
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First of all, there is the question, “What is Europe?” 
I believe you will not object if we leave out of “Europe” 
all that part of it which is behind the iron curtain, not 
because I consider it as unimportant—it stretches out 
far into Asia and even into space now—but the business 
we are concerned with is that part of Europe which is 
not behind the iron curtain. The State Department and 
the Department of Commerce believe there is much 
room for advertising there, so let’s take the Europe on 
this side of the iron curtain, which we may describe as 
“Europe” or, better, if you wish to say it so, “Free Eu- 
rope.” 

What are the basic facts of Europe with relation to 
the United States? I would say, since I have been go- 
ing to Europe every year since the end of the war, that 
one of the most striking factors is the tremendous jump 
in prosperity Europe has made since the end of the war. 

You can feel this everywhere, England, France, Italy, 
Germany and in the Scandinavian countries, and you 
can feel it in Spain and Portugal, that there is a kind 
of booming climate in most of the European countries. 

What I consider one of the most amazing phenomena 
is that in Italy, which has been suffering from chronic 
unemployment, the Italians are finding opportunities 
for the unemployed in their own country. They bring 
people from the South to the North, or build new in- 
dustries and give them new opportunities in the South 
of Italy. 





Anpre Visson, Roving Editor for the Reader’s Digest, was born 
and educated in Russia, leaving that country just before the 
revolution in 1918. He attended the University of Geneva, the 
School of Economics and Political Science in London, and the 
University of Berlin. He came to America in 1940 and has seen 
service here on Time Magazine, the Office of War Information 
and the Office of Strategic Services, before joining the Digest 
in 1944. Since then he has been busy covering Western Europe 
and authoring several successful books. 
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Te P. Ltitical 
aud a Chunk 
in Fast Changing Europe 


André Visson 


Roving Editor 
The Reader's Digest 


In any case, the fact is that you hear very little among 
the Europeans about the desire to come to the United 
States while, immediately after the war, many people 
were thinking of the United States just as a haven of 
security and of opportunity. Hardly ever do you hear 
this sort of talk nowadays. 


Growing Confidence 


The second factor that is striking about Europe is a 
kind of an increasing self-confidence, and they are much 
less afraid of Soviet Russia than they were. You may 
wonder whether they are justified, and that is a differ- 
ent problem. We have no time to discuss that today. 
But, anyhow, they are much less afraid, because of the 
amazing decrease of numbers in the Communist Par- 
ties in Western Europe where, immediately after the 
war, as you know, in some countries the Communist 
Party counted as many as 25 or 28 per cent of the voters 
and, today, this has dropped to a much more modest fig- 
ure, either naturally or because the laws have been 
changed. Anyhow, the Communists’ reputation has 
dropped considerably. 

Also, to a lesser extent, after the war Europe sought 
the protection of the American Strategic Air Force and, 
since then, they have made efforts—well, of course, mil- 
itary men are never satisfied with things as being ade- 
quate and what you might call integration has never 
been what it should be among the Western European 
allies in NATO, but in many of these problems the very 
fact that there is argument indicates that it is a demo- 
cratic alliance. 

Another interesting fact of Europe, I would say, is 
that they feel they can have at home most of the gad- 
gets that we enjoy in this country and, in addition, 
other things that they have had for centuries and which 
they appreciate. So they see less reason for crossing the 
ocean and coming here. 








I would say, if you want to use a kind of “digest” for- 
mula, that immediately after the war the Europeans felt 
a little bit like Uncle Sam’s poor relations and, natural- 
ly, were not too happy about it. Today, they are begin- 
ning to feel rather like partners. Also today, from the 
stage of being rather junior partners, they are up to the 
point of becoming just about equal partners and that 
naturally makes them feel much better. 

Finally, the most important trend that you find to- 
day is that Europeans are moving ahead to a much 
greater opportunity through unity and I believe this is 
the most important phenomenon, increasingly contribut- 
ing both to their prosperity and to their self-confidence 
as well. 


Catching up Fast 


They realize that militarily they are far behind the 
United States and the Soviet Union, but they feel that, 
being allied with us, they can cope with the Soviet and, 
on the other hand, they feel that, within a few years, 
the market they are building is going to approach our 
market and that of the Soviets. 

Anyhow, they begin to get the feeling of becoming a 
force in the world of super-powers. You see, they had 
the feeling after the war of being more or less crushed 
between two super-powers and now they are on the way 
to asserting their own super-power, they are on the 
way to achieving unity. 

It is interesting to remark at this point that European 
unity to a very great extent has been facilitated by Amer- 
ican contributions. First of all, the state of European 
prosperity, you can say without indulging in wishful 
thinking, has been to a great extent a product of the 
Marshall Plan, as you know, from 1948 on. 

Also, in the management of Occupied Germany, we 
should never forget that the German currency formula 
has been one of American management, and the Europe- 
an self-confidence, which has been the produce of Eu- 
rope’s growing prosperity, is also thus contributed to 
by America. 


An idea born in the 17th Century 


Finally, in an intent to have unity it has from the very 
start received the complete blessing, approval and sup- 
port of the United States, both of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the American people. As a matter of 
fact, William Penn had a plan for a united Europe with a 
united Parliament making decisions by vote of the major- 
ity. There have been many plans but I think it is interest- 
ing that as early as the 17th Century there was an Amer- 
ican plan for this unity. That shows how the trend has 
gone through the centuries and that the Americans al- 
ways want to share with other people what they feel is 
good for them. They think what is good for them should 
be good for everybody and that is a fine feeling. Some- 


times it produces unfortunate results and one of the 
main problems with the British, for example, was that 
we expected everyone all over the world to act like Amer- 
icans while the British never could imagine that anyone 
ever could become anything but more like the British 
and, consequently, we made many mistakes and so did 
the British. 1 would say perhaps our mistakes were pro- 
duced more through a misguided application of gen- 
erosity than some others but we cannot take the time 
here to consider all the theories. 


American Contribution 


Now, those Europeans who came here during the 
war as refugees felt, certainly, they were Europeans 
reaching the American shores. In Europe, they were 
English, Scandinavians and so on but, here, they heard 
people talk about them as Europeans and they discov- 
ered they had a certain common behavior, and attitude, 
and thinking, which made them realize their common 
origin. 

At the same time, in this country they also felt that 
the Americans were conscious of making a certain kind 
of distinction between the British and what are called 
the “Continentals.” We shouldn’t forget the word “Con- 
tinental.” It is used in this country as frequently as it is 
used in England. And so it helped Continental Europe- 
ans realize they had something in common and they 
were looked upon as members of the same community. 
Maybe they were indeed members of the same commu- 
nity but the American attitude did contribute to this. 


Besides, the Marshall plan also created its European 
counterpart, the plan for European Economic Cooper- 
ation, which brought the Europeans closer together and 
imposed upon them a need for cooperation which they 
had been unable to achieve up to that time. It made 
them think and work together about common economic 
problems and, at the same time, it prepared the way 
for a better articulation of these efforts. 

The first step Europe made toward unity was made 
in 1948, when the Europeans created the Council for 
Europe in Strassbourg. That was a very noble attempt 
but it didn’t go very far because the Council had no 
representative powers. It had very nice Headquarters, 
with meeetings and so forth, but those meetings pro- 
duced less cohesion than words. 


Economic Co-operation 


Therefore it didn’t take the Europeans long to realize 
that at that time political integration was too ambitious 
an objective, so they turned to a closer consideration of 
economic integration. 

The first step towards economic cooperation was 
known as the building of the European community, a 
basic idea which was born on the American soil. As 
early as 1942, Paul Spaak, in Washington, went to see 
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an old friend who had switched from the French Pur- 
chasing Commission to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, and who explained to Spaak that after the war it 
would be necessary to discuss the European problem 
and that the best way to solve the problem of the French- 
German relations, which had produced three wars in 
our time, would be to build a European coal and steel 
community. 

Spaak told me later he felt he’d got off the track com- 
pletely, and he couldn’t see what coal and steel had to 
do with the future of Europe, but he realized later, when 
they began to get the money to build the community. 


Afterwards, the Europeans tried to solve the military 
problem, the idea of which was born when Dean Ache- 
son tried to explain they urgently needed to do some- 
thing about putting the Germans into uniform—that 
was at the time of Korea—and that it would be impos- 
sible to defend Europe without the German power. They 
felt the French people would never accept the idea of 
seeing Germans in uniform. 


Then there came out the proposal of the European 
Army—which is a proposal, as you may remember, 
which failed because in 1954 the French Parliament 
turned it down—to support the European Defense Com- 
munity. 

After this failure, France, Germany, the Benelux coun- 
tries and Italy decided to return to the European inte- 
gration on the economic front, and in March of 1957, 
in Rome, they ratified the Treaty of Euratom, the Agen- 
cy for developing atomic energy, and the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

The British Position 


All these three organizations have something in com- 
mon, they are super-national organizations, which means 
that they are fighting for their members. That made 
them, on one hand, stronger and, on the other hand, it 
limited the scope of their actions, because this super- 
national character, appeared absolutely unacceptable to 
the British, and the British refused to join the Commu- 
nity because of having considered herself as an area of 
three interlocking circles, in the pattern of a well-known 
American beer campaign, just to give them a free ad- 
vertising plug. The British considered they were part 
of the close British-American association, of the Europe- 
an group, and of the British Commonwealth. 

Anyhow, the British in 1956 refused to participate in 
the work that led to the two Treaties ratified in Rome, 
I mean, the Euratom and the European Common Mar- 
ket and, of these three organizations now in existence 
the most successful has been the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

The steel production rose from 42-million tons in 1952 
to 70-millions in 1960, and it is almost as great as that 
JUNE 1961 
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of the United States and almost as great as that of 
South Russia. As to the coal production, they had some 
trouble because the consumption of coal increased and 
so the coal stocks were considerably diminished. 


Euratom didn’t go far because there was a flood of 
oil on the world markets. People didn’t feel they had 
need for producing—nor a special desire to invest bil- 
lions of dollars in equipment for atomic energy. But 
the Common Market certainly moved ahead very fast 
and the internal tariffs which were supposed to be re- 
duced by January 1961 by 20 per cent were reduced by 
30 per cent, and they expect it by the end of the year 
to be brought futher, either by 10 more or even 20%. 


The U.S. and the Common Market 


We have invested considerable amounts of money in 
the Common Market countries in order to be able to 
compete with this expanding industry of the six Com- 
mon Market countries. As to Britain, after having re- 
fused to take part in 1957 because they didn’t believe 
at the time that the European Market could become a 
reality, over the last years they have felt they should 
reconsider their opinion, and as all of you must have 
known in the past two years, especially the last eight 
or nine months, the British have studied very closely 
the possibility of establishing a Bridge between the Six 
Nations and what is known as the Outer Seven, as well 
as the members of the EFTA group. 

The Six are convinced that the time and strength is 
on their side and, indeed, just this very morning I saw 
in the New York Times that the Common Market for 
1959 had total exports of 25 per cent, while the Outer 
Seven, EFTA, had fallen to 17 per cent. Together, how- 
ever, they have now the same share in world trade as 
they had before the war, only the relation has changed. 

Anyhow, we in the United States are looking with 
equal interest both to the Six and the Seven and hoping 
somehow they will find a way to establish close coop- 
eration and to expand their market. We have given 
proof of our interest at the governmental level and also 
at the private industry level. 


If you went to Switzerland, you would be amazed 
to discover there are over 1400 American corporations 
there, holding corporations, whose interests are all over 
Europe, and they have established there for fiscal rea- 
sons because the Swiss, being a practical people, have 
always considered fiscal growth incentives. 

But if ever there was need for proof of American gen- 
erosity, of generous intentions towards the world, it may 
be found in the fact that while the other nations have 
been for centuries thinking in terms of dividing and 
conquering, this country has been the first great power 
in the history of the world that has been thinking of 
the world in terms of “Let’s unite and prosper together.” 








| an ORcats 
and Prospects 


in Europe 


Leslie B. Cort 
Managing Director 
Colman, Prentis & Varley, Ltd. 


I am constantly being asked: “Are there opportunities 
for development in Europe?” 

Of course there are. Probably, there never was a bet- 
ter time in history, when such opportunities could be 
developed. I will not weary you with statistics, nor point 
out needs, country by country. Let us get back to first 
principles. Wherever there are human beings, there are 
wants to be supplied, and people are interested in new 
ideas which will simplify their work and enrich their 
leisure. 

The first and paramount need is to get your philoso- 
phy clear. To Company Chairmen, Presidents and Exec- 
utives I say: “Never start something abroad halfhearted- 
ly, and follow through with understanding support what 
you have started.” 

Does your parent company really want to invade the 
overseas markets in an adequately interested fashion? 
And is the parent company willing to take the risks 
and make the sacrifices necessary, in order to give the 
overseas operations a reasonably good chance of success? 

While this may seem contradictory, it nevertheless is, 
and will continue to be, a problem until such time as the 
parent becomes sufficiently familiar with the ways of 
operating in overseas markets. But, in the meantime, 
you are liable to have a set of restrictions placed around 





Lestie B. Cort was appointed Managing Director of Colman, 
Prentis & Varley Ltd., London, soon after he delivered the follow- 
ing address. We would like to think that there was a causal 
concatenation between these two events, rather than a mere 
fortuitous coincidence. 

Mr. Cort joined the agency in 1951 as director in charge of 
its international activities and managing director of C. P. V. 
(International) Ltd. For the previous 30 years he had been with 
Reckitt & Colman, Ltd., where he concerned himself with the 
launching, marketing, merchandising and advertising of numer- 
ous products throughout the world. 

It is against this rich background that Mr. Cort, who is also 
a Regional Vice President of IAA for Europe, gave his illuminat- 
ing talk. 





the overseas operations, that will make them unable to 
carry out company directives. Building a factory in Eu- 
rope will not sell the goods that flow from it. 


The local manager serves two masters 


If you are the Manager, in Europe, for your company, 
you have to develop sufficient savvy within your organ- 
ization so that you can keep the parent company happy 
and, at the same time, have a flexibility to meet the 
needs and conditions of the market in which you are 
operating. In other words, you are working for two 
masters—the market, but, just as important, the folks 
at home. Having put a good man in the field, make 
sure you don’t put him on the spot. 

Next, if you have a sincere desire to provide a prod- 
uct or a service which will benefit, which will help, 
which will broaden or deepen human enjoyment, which 
will raise the standards of living, and those not only ma- 
terial, then you have started on the right course. If you 
are a manufacturer, you presumably have a product of 
proved worth. This does not, however, mean that it will 
be acceptable as it is, in all or even some of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 


Enormous sums of money are wasted every year by 
companies rushing into markets without taking the 
trouble to find out the facts first. Probably more money 
is wasted for this reason than for all other reasons com- 
bined. 

Yet, this is happening all the time, for many reasons, 
of which the two principal are, an arrogant assumption 
that your product is right abroad, because it is accept- 
able at home, and fear that competitors will get in ahead 
of you. We must humbly accept the facts and trends 
and attune the merits of each particular product thereto. 


Overseas selling enriches experience 


This combination of long experience with an article 
and adaptation to a new market’s needs clearly improves 
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the chances of success but it also demonstrates the ex- 
citement that overseas selling can afford, in that old and 
familiar products are often transformed by these experi- 
ences, to give better service, so benefitting also consumers 
in the originating market. 

Europe does not have the intimate market detail, com- 
' parable with that freely available to the American mar- 
keting man, through figures issued by the Labor De- 
partment’s statistical section, or through various publi- 
cations. 

Most American firms look with increasing delight at 
a market larger than that of the United States and more 
concentrated, but what is not realized is that this mar- 
ket is full of its own complexes—and that there are very 
few people who know about this market, as a whole. 
In other words, the statistical approach to the market- 
ing problem is far below that which the American mar- 
keteer is accustomed to. Moreover, these markets re- 
quire a great deal more understanding of the cultural 
differences and trade practices than does the American 
market. I have heard of one sales manager who uses 
four different advertising approaches to sell his brand 
of packaged grocery item in different parts of France. 


What price truth? 


The cost of market research is infinitesimal compared 
with the value of the great guidance it can give. Get to 
know the truth of the matter, and the facts on which 
you base your judgement, being sound, will lead to the 
right conclusions. Knowing the truth will set you free 
—free to go forward in confidence and to sell with con- 
viction, 

After this seeking and finding, you may have to adapt 
your product to suit local needs—and do not forget that 
you may need several variations of the same theme be- 
cause of the complexities of the manifold countries which 
make up Europe, and that more and more attention 
must be paid to modern marketing and advertising 
methods. These are not sufficiently exploited, and many 
foreigners coming into Europe are perplexed because 
things do not conform to patterns familiar to them at 
home. By all means, approach the market as a whole, 
and see how far you can work out the common denom- 
inators, but you will soon find yourself having to break 
it down into component parts. 

Be prepared for differences in financial policies. (Even 
Germany did not consult her Common Market friends 
about raising the value of her money.) Credit facilities 
in the US. are generally hard and fast—not so in Eu- 
rope. Americans are finding that in certain countries 
their competitors are virtually financing their custom- 
ers. You must be able to twist and turn quite rapidly 
in order to meet these competitive changes. In Europe 
there is a generally relaxed attitude toward price fixing 
—a fact of life you must learn to live with. 
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You must seek to understand the advertising philoso- 
phies of the different markets, but not to fear innova- 
tion. Above all, do not fear competition, for fear more 
often leads to failure than to success. You ought to be 
able to meet poor competition with confidence; as for 
good competition, it must be met with courage, for it 
helps to widen your own market and to bring out the 
best in you and all concerned with your product. 

Limitations in marketing facilities have traditionally 
held up rapid growth in some areas. A good example 
is the power and dominance of the small retailer in 
France. Development of the supermarket however is 
releasing this dam and the movement of goods is flow- 
ing faster. Italy is an outstanding example of this. 

As for advertising, I should need to keep you here a 
whole week to talk to you about it. There are methods 
common in Europe, even in larger countries, which 
are shocking by North American standards. Many agen- 
cies struggle to give some kind of indifferent service, 
after being bargained down, sometimes to as little as 
2°%% commission! Accounts change hands frequently, for 
reasons of nepotism, or social finesse, regardless of the 
agencies’ expertise. Manufacturers build their own big 
advertising departments and ask the question, with wide- 
eyed wonder, when approached by a serious agency: 
“What need have I for such a service?” 


Media have by no means a uniform standard for 
agencies’ remuneration. 


Serious job ahead for the I.A.A. 


Reliable information, whether about markets, adver- 
tising agencies or media is widely needed. Better stand- 
ards will only come by organized bodies such as this, 
striving for them. My earnest hope is that the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association will ever increasingly de- 
vote its energies to these problems. There is a vast edu- 
cational job to be done, not only in getting to know 
each other in these joyous jamborees, but also in fur- 
thering the enlightenment of all concerned in sound 
advertising. 

The wise manufacturer seeks the help of a competent 
advertising agency and does not join the “do-it-your- 
self” group, which one so often sees in overseas pub- 
licity, with curious results. Choosing a dependable and 
fully competent advertising agency in Europe, is not 
easy, but steps are now afoot to create a European 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and it is hoped 
that membership will ensure that a manufacturer is in 
safe hands. 


Get good advice and pay a fair price for it 


Specialist and professional advice on overseas trade, 
covering the whole range of research, marketing and 
advertising is worth paying for. First be sure that you 
are dealing with people of experience, ability and in- 

















tegrity. Then trust them and pay a fair price. 

It follows that the business climate of Europe is hot 
or cold, as far as your particular sales problem is con- 
cerned, according to the merit of your product and 
your honest desire to give a service and good value for 
money. As for business prospects, the politicians are 
struggling to create a unified market, but is it not up 
to us to help? New sales opportunities abound in the 
expanding mass market now developing. Trade will 
help to spur Governments to speed integration. 

Birth of O.E.E.C. 

The idea of one Europe is not new. The Romans, 
the Moslems, the French and the Teutons have sought 
it in centuries past. But they wished to impose it by 
conquest. Today a real effort towards this desirable 
ideal is being made in Western Europe, on a volun- 
tary basis, and this necessarily takes longer, but let us 
hope it will be more enduring. 

The postwar foundations of European economic co- 
operation were laid in 1947, with the historic offer by 
the late George C. Marshall, then your Secretary of 
State, of aid from the U.S.A. for European re-construc- 
tion, if Europe itself would carry out a concerted pro- 
gram for recovery. 

This is something which we of the Western European 
world shall never forget. 

Despite the postwar difficulties in which Western 
Europe found itself, there was formed, by seventeen in- 
dependent sovereign governments, within one year of 
your country’s offer, the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, more generally known as the 
O.E.E.C. 





EEC — The Six 





Its immediate success was that it became an effective 
instrument for the liberalization of trade and payments 
in Europe and, at least, a platform for the development 
of a joint approach towards common economic problems. 

Such is human nature, however, that self-interest be- 
gan to make the very great problem of European co- 
operation increasingly difficult. This first found prac- 
tical expression in the formation of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, in 1951, by France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg (the Six, as 
they have come to be known). Later the Six decided 
to work together towards a common market in all goods 
traded between them. Its basis is a Customs Union, 
with the ultimate objective of abolishing import duties 
and other barriers to trade amongst the Six: it follows 
that, eventually, they will present a common customs 
tariff towards the outside world. 

The creation of this Common Market, by the Six, 
faced the rest of the O.E.E.C. countries with some dif- 
ficult problems. For various over-riding political or eco- 
nomic reasons, some of them felt that they could not 
join such a Common Market as full members. 


E.F.T.A. follows 

Those who could not see their way to become mem- 
bers decided on the creation of a free trade area, now 
known as the SEVEN, or the EF.T.A. 

If you look at the leaflet which you received when 
you came in, you will see how these groupings are spread 
geographically. Broadly speaking, the Seven encircle the 
Six, except for the wedge driven into the heart of the 
Six by Austria and Switzerland. (See Map). 

The essential difference between the Common Mar- 


Map by courtesy of the Federation of British Industries 
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ket (6) and the Free Trade Area (7) is that the Six is 
a Customs Union, whilst the Seven, though hoping for 
the abolition of tariffs amongst its members, permits 
each of them to maintain sovereignty over its individual 
tariffs, on goods coming from the outside world. 
Negotiations between the Six and Seven have been 
prolonged and difficult, but there has been an increas- 
ing disposition to get together. Moreover, leading states- 
men appear to be determined to bring it about, as wit- 
ness the results of the recent talk between President 


Kennedy and Mr. Macmillian. 
Europe a powerful counterpoise 


Politically, Europe, as a group of nations working in 
accord, could be a powerful counterpoise, sandwiched 
between Russia and North America. There is no need 
to remind you that the Western European Population 
is around 250 million, against the North American fig- 
ure of approaching 200 million, and roughly the same 
for the USSR. 

Economically, it is exciting to think of this grouping 
of cultured, and for the most part, well-advanced peo- 
ples, with its apparent simplification of manufacture, 
distribution and marketing, and advertising. 

The business climate in Europe, therefore, appears 
warm and the prospects attractive. What then are we 
waiting for? 

First of all, no politician, by the stroke of a pen, can 
unite nations with different backgrounds, traditions, 
cultures and languages. Cross the Channel from Eng- 
land to France, only 21 miles, and the changes are enor- 
mous, in what one sees, hears, tastes and smells. Sim- 
ilarly, to cross the border between France and Belgium, 
one sees within a mile, different characteristics; like- 
wise between Belgium and Holland, Holland and Ger- 
many, and so on. 

One thing which the Second World War has brought 
about is a noticeable emotional unity in Europe. But 
this does not immediately solve the problems of lan- 
guage, of economics, finance and trade, let alone the 
disposition of each people towards those of neighbor- 
ing countries, which to them are, of course, foreigners. 

Problem of communication paramount 

“And the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech.” That was before the Tower of Babel. “Con- 
found their language that they may not understand 
one another’s speech.” That was after the Tower of 
Babel. 

So it is that in Europe, you begin with the problem 
of communication, the transfer of thoughts and mes- 
sages, the imparting of information. You have to use 
at least ten different languages. The smallest countries 
are not even satisfied with one each! Many Europeans 
speak two or three languages, but how well they speak 
them is another matter. 

Language is defined as “systematic human vocal com- 
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munication; a distinctive, exclusive and universal mark 
of the human species.” Language is said to be in no 
sense inherited, but is a learned behaviour. Even so, 
mastering a language is very hard work, and few have 
the “gift of tongues.” 

There is not only the problem of language—and in- 
cidentally you Americans are creating some foul-ups 
with your new technical jargon, but also the commu- 
nications of cultures, for the greatest hindrance to in- 
ternational understanding is not merely a language—it 
goes deeper than words, it is a problem in semantics. 
How many times have you visited a European coun- 
try, come to an agreement with a European business- 
man, who gave every indication of understanding and 
agreement, and found after you got back to your own 
country that he had misunderstood most of what you 
said. 

Only last Thursday I appointed a group of top-level 
executives in my Company, comprising people from all 
parts of Europe, to study this very problem on a con- 
tinuing basis, and to meet regularly in various European 
capitals, this being deliberately done in order that they 
themselves be exposed to the very problem they are 
seeking to solve. 

Look at the problem of communication in your own 
office: You issue an instruction and may find that it 
has been misunderstood or misinterpreted, even in the 
next room. Whatever your country you have this prob- 
lem too. As between the U.S.A. and England, albeit 
ostensibly using the same language, serious misunder- 
standings can unintentionally arise. How much more 
difficult then to ‘get through’ to the vast and varied 
populations of Europe. 

Media limitations in communication 

If there is difficulty in communicating operationally 
in business, the difficulties of reaching the mind of the 
masses is profoundly greater. This is manifest, for ex- 
ample, in the limitations of media. There is no com- 
mercial television in Belgium, Denmark, France, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden or Switzerland. Commercial ra- 
dio is available only in Italy, Portugal, Western Ger- 
many and from stations such as Radio Luxembourg 
and another peripheral and even extra-territorial trans- 
mitters. 

The main media available in countries without com- 
mercial television or commercial radio are magazines, 
press and cinema, and within these countries, magazines 
are the only media offering a degree of national cover- 
age. International magazines, of course, have a part to 
play, but their coverage is at best opinion leader, and 
not deep penetration of the masses. 

How far have we gone, therefore, from the sweeping 
concept of a simplified market of 250 million people, 
to the fragmentary sectionalization imposed by the prob- 
lem of communication alone! 








Scarcity of good personnel 

There is no question that finding and training good 
international marketing people is a very serious prob- 
lem, and I challenge the I.A.A. to wake up to this need, 
and do something specific about it. 

Some firms, even when they awaken to export op- 
portunities, “parachute” abroad any bright person they 
may have in their business. Sometimes the choice proves 
fortunate, but all too often disappointments result, as 
market study abroad calls not only for character and 
experience, but also for the cosmopolitan resilience which 
is so necessary when dealing with foreign nationals. 
There is a way of handling people abroad and, unless 
the flair is possessed, no amount of academic linguistic 
or commercial distinction will engender the rapport 
which is prerequisite in negotiating in foreign markets. 

Trends towards conformity 

Notwithstanding all I have said, it is plain that as 
the speed of travel grows and the means of communi- 
cation, mentally and physically, develop, the tendency 
undoubtedly will be for more conformity of behaviour 
in Europe with each succeeding generation. 

When you finally tackle these remote peoples with 
your sales and advertising weapons, I commend to you 
two paramount principles to remember: 


i) Concentrate. Do not confuse them by asking them 
to assimilate too much at once. After all, they do 
not want to listen to you at all, so one thing at a 
time is quite enough to expect them to remember. 


ii) Dominate. If you have not the resources to take 
several markets at once, take only two or three, 
or only one, or even only one market piecemeal, 
but whatever area you tackle, do it with all your 
strength. 


Business climate depends on you 


Go forward with confidence into the excitingly in- 
teresting and complex market of Europe. Sell a worthy 
product or service, and in the process make friends. 


In this age of disquiet about modern warfare, what 
can each of us do to help? At times it seems as though 
human destruction is perilously poised above our heads 
like a. Damoclean sword, and we appear helpless. 


There is, however, much that we can do, and we 
should be doing with all our hearts. Overseas trading 
can be doubly profitable if it breaks down barriers of 
misunderstanding and develops friendships. Thus, every 
single one of us can indeed help Nation to speak peace 
unto Nation, 





hdl y a Prospects 


Washington Bureau Chief 


Joun Steece (of Time) was introduced by chairman Harry Thompson 
(of Newsweek) as “truly a reporter’s reporter, one of the best informed men 
in the Capital.” Mr. Steele rejoined that the test of a good reporter was one 
who knew how to keep his ears open and his mouth closed, a precept we are 
glad he violated in order to impart some of his first hand observations of the 


Washington scene to our Convention participants. 


It is entirely fitting and proper that this 13th Annual 
World Congress of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation is being held in this country and at this time, 
because we Americans have, I think, an inordinate cu- 
riosity for self-examination and, speaking particularly 
to the fifty of you who, I understand, came from off 
shore, from other countries, we welcome you here and 
invite you to join us in this process of self-examination, 
because it is with you that we work hopefully for peace, 


John Steele 


Time Magazine 





for a brighter world, and we also stand ready to do our 
share in whatever may be necessary to defend the rights 
of free men everywhere to govern themselves and to 
determine their own futures. 

Today, in this country, there is a new freshness and 
a new breath, new action and new faces and new names 
at the top leadership level. And there is, I believe, a 
determination to make this century the century of the 
free man, one of progress through freedom, at home 
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and abroad. It should be known, we hope, as the era 
in world history where the old question of whether free- 
dom can defend itself against its enemies is answered 
once and for all in the affirmative. 

I address myself particularly and specifically to our 
friends from the Six Countries whose flags are in back 
of me here. I invite them to join me in looking at Wash- 
ington today through eyes which, though perhaps fo- 
cused to politics, world and otherwise, hopefully can 
examine the scene without bias and, certainly, without 
malice. 

And today one cannot examine the Washington scene 
without first stopping for a visit at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the home of our new President, for a look at 
the man and proceeding from there to examining his 
program and, finally, on to his probable impact upon 
events at home and abroad. 

The New Washington Scene 

There is at the White House today a disarming aura 
of informality. One enters the President’s newly-painted 
white, oval office to find a cluttered desk, one rescued, 
incidentally, by the President’s beautiful wife from a 
White House attic, a gift from British friends, made of 
the wood of an old British fighting ship. 

Through the long, glass French doors one can see a 
flock of ducklings liberated from a local zoo for the 
amusement of the President’s three-year-old daughter, 
when and if she tires of the swings, ladders, sandbox 
and slides which now dot the back yard of the White 
House. 

Incidentally, not long ago I sat with the President 
when the pitiful sound of a child’s sobbing reached his 
ears. The President broke off an animated conversation, 
rushed to the corridor shouting, “Who is crying in this 
house? Who is crying in this house?” A moment later 
he returned with a red-snow-suited Caroline in his arms, 
comforted her with an ornament on his desk, and with 
a smile once again creasing her perky face, sent her on 
her way to play. 

An Aura of Authority 

The prevailing atmosphere at the White House is 
one of direct action, whether it be comforting a dis- 
traught daughter or dealing with a major problem at 
hand. There has been in the three months since Inaug- 
uration Day, a heavy emphasis of direction and control 
from the top, a drawing-in to the White House of the 
reins of authority. The cabinet, sitting as such around 
the coffin-like cabinet table at the White House, is al- 
most a thing of the past. 

President Kennedy has conducted only three formal 
cabinet meetings since taking office. But cabinet officers 
and top agency heads stream in and out of the Presi- 
dent’s office at a bewildering rate, informing and ad- 
vising him before decisions are made. 
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The President listens well, but he prefers to read. 
The other day he rejected a cabinet paper, snapping 
to an aide, “Tell them to get the facts on top of the 
paper. Save the argumentation for the end, and then 
be sure the argumentation is based on the facts.” 

The President’s attention is directed to things small 
as well as large. This week one of his ambassadorial 
appointments, to a relatively minor post, entered the 
Presidential office to pay a formal call before departure. 
The new Envoy brought with him a very beautiful girl, 
his fiancee, whom he will marry abroad. John Kennedy 
took one look at the girl, smiled and snapped, “Look, 
why didn’t you tell me you had this in mind. You could 
have had Paris or London. Wow!” 

More seriously, his tight control of government is mir- 
rored in a new practice at the White House. Twice each 
week he is handed a paper from each of his govern- 
mental departments listing very precisely its activities 
and its major problems. “Tell them to move on this 
one,” the President may say to an aide. Or, “They'll have 
trouble on that unless they see Senator Blank first.” 


Advisors to the President 


Mr. Kennedy’s approach to the government is one 
unmarked by organization chart lines. Rather, he works 
on the basis of a pragmatic approach to each problem 
as it arises. He brings to bear not only the views of in- 
terested parties, but an array of advisors from outside 
the government: A professor from MIT—and, inciden- 
tally, it isn’t true that all non-Harvard men must use 
the freight elevators in Washington these days—or an 
engineering expert in the construction of multi-purpose 
dams; or a business man just returned from South Amer- 
ica. Formal meetings, position papers, big meetings, in- 
terest the new resident not at all. 

Then, there is the telephone, and a friend of mine, 
a second-echelon State Department man, sat at home 
one evening enjoying his second martini when he was 
called to the phone. “Good evening, this is the Presi- 
dent,” announced the voice on the phone. “The presi- 
dent of what?” my friend asked in bewilderment. You’re 
right, it was JFK. The President wanted a paper on the 
advisability of admitting a new Member to the United 
Nations, and he wanted it by nine o’clock the following 
morning. He got it. My friend, who in 15 years of gov- 
ernment service, had never talked to a President, now 
never leaves his telephone unguarded. Jack might call. 

Dedication to Public Office 

The President brings to bear on his job a young but 
concentrated lifetime of public service. Plus a tremen- 
dous fund of reading. 

Our White House Correspondent recently reported 
an unhappy morning at the White House when Mr. 
Kennedy couldn’t find his copy of the London Econ- 
omist. And no book on the desk of an aide is safe from 































his hands. A Fortune Magazine colleague of mine, after 
a recent chat with the President, found that his time 
had been exhausted by the President’s interviewing Aim 
and the writer couldn’t get a question in edgewise. 

It all seems deceptively easy and calm around the 
White House, most of the time, these days. The Presi- 
dent, referred to by out-of-earshot aides as “the Tiger,” 
says half in jest, “This job isn’t so bad. Unlike the Sen- 
ate, you’ve got time to think around here.” And then 
he adds with a laugh, “Besides, the pay is pretty good.” 

Mr. Kennedy often even uses a rocking chair placed 
near his desk while listening to his aides report, alter- 
nately tapping his teeth with a pencil or drumming 
on the arms of the chair. But even as he rocks, he is a 
man filled with nervous energy, coiled within him like 
a spring. He brushes back his hair, stuffs his hands in 
his coat pockets, hops to his feet to answer a phone on 
his desk, taps the desk top as he listens. 

Among his predecessors, the two he admires most are 
men who mirror his own qualities, the two Roosevelts. 
Republican Theodore Roosevelt is admired for his vigor, 
his vitality and expansive curiosity. Democrat Franklin 
Roosevelt, Kennedy tells questioners, he respects for his 
passionate concern for his job. 


A Popular Image 


The image of the young and vigorous President at 
work has been favorably portrayed to the American peo- 
ple and to the world. His popularity here at home has 
risen from just that sliver of margin by which he was 
elected in November to well over 70 per cent, according 
to the latest polls. Whether it is dealing with problems 
at his desk or throwing the first baseball of the season, 
John Kennedy has won for the present at least the hearts 
of his countrymen, ably assisted as he is by his unusual- 
ly attractive family. But is this enough? John Kennedy, 
himself, says “Emphatically no.” In his own words, “It’s 
time to shift gears,” and by that remark he meant that 
the spotlight must be shifted off JKF, the man, and 
onto the program through which, in his own words, 
he would “move America forward.” 


U. S. Domestic Policies 


At home, his program has been pretty well outlined 
in the 15 messages he has sent to Congress to date. The 
program he has mapped is not a radical one in terms 
of new legislative frontiers. It represents no revolution. 
Indeed, from Peace Corps to housing, the pragmatic 
ideas he has advanced have been debated before and 
many of them even tried before. 


Whether or not one agrees with the bulk of President 
Kennedy's program, I think it is fair to describe it as 
a rather moderate approach to the country’s needs but, 
in its totality, a program representing, in the so-called 
public sector, a considerable increase in the magnitude 
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of governmental effort, of governmental activities, of 
the expenditures of governmental funds. 


His basic recommendations have included a rise in 
minimum wages, favored by many of the opposition 
party, and considerably broadened coverage, this latter 
a matter on which he suffered his first legislative set- 
back, by one vote in the House. 

He asks a vigorous program to assist depressed areas 
in which unemployment runs high, often due to the 
removal and relocation of industries, due sometimes to 
technological unemployment. This is a program ap- 
proved in the prior Congress but vetoed by the prior 
administration. He urges a program to assist the coun- 
try in meeting its burdgeoning school population by 
providing federal funds to help build school rooms and 
other educational facilities. This represents no revolu- 
tion. Since the days of the founding of land grant col- 
leges in this country over a century ago, the Federal 
Government has acted in this field and at one stage at 
least Mr. Kennedy’s predecessor advocated such a pro- 
gram. 

The Religious Issue 

It is significant that the hottest fight on this program 
involves not the program itself but whether or not gov- 
ernment funds should be used to build private, includ- 
ing parochial, schools. It is noted that a Catholic Presi- 
dent, who opposes such use of government funds, is in 
turn opposed by a Catholic hierarchy that would so use 
the funds. 


He asks a broadened and increased housing program 
with additional Federal assistance, and here the question 
involved is one of degree. And he seeks a formula to 
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help meet the costs of medical care for the indigent aged. 
Here, too, the fight rages on methodology. The new 
President would do it through expansion of the exist- 
ing social security system. Many of those who oppose 
him would do it through Federal support of private 
insurance systems. 

Three other Kennedy items already have been ap- 
proved by the Congress, a temporary program for ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits, one for the support 
of feed grain prices, and the third permitting United 
States membership in the International Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. 


Working with Congress 

Though it may be difficult for our visitors from abroad 
to understand, Mr. Kennedy’s razor edge victory over 
former Vice President Richard Nixon took place simul- 
taneously with a weakening of the control the President’s 
party holds in Congress. As Mr. Kennedy celebrated his 
victory, twenty-one northern and liberal Democrats in 
the House of Representatives lost their seats. Thus, John 
Kennedy received no great popular mandate to enact 
a strikingly new program. 

One of the sternest tasks his administration now faces 
is that of achieving a respectable Congressional record 
with which to go to the country in future elections, in 
other words, to work his will in Congress, for Kennedy, 
himself, is dedicated to getting this done, and on this 
he will be judged. He faces a formidable alliance of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats, who feel that 
the federal government’s role already is too large in 
the lives of the citizenry. But it is the President’s in- 
tention to bring every bit of the power of his office to 
bear to enact his program in Congress. 


Direct Approach to the People 


This means that he will go to the country by television 
and by personal speeches to urge legislation when in- 
dividual items come to a critical and endangered vote 
in the Congress. Through his aides, he will exercise 
his power to reward and punish through traditional 
patronage methods, through persuasion, cajolery and the 
giving or withholding of his support on things large or 
small. 

My prediction is that though he will suffer some re- 
buffs, there will be more victories than defeats when 
the current 87th Congress completes its work in the 
Summer of 1962. 

I'll confine myself to talking with you about Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s general approach to the world prob- 
lems which confront him and about the stance he is 
adopting on some specific problems. 

International Problems 
He had hoped, on taking office, for a period of re- 


spite in our dealings with the Soviet Union, a sort of 
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armistice, during which time he could organize his 
team, re-think some old policies and come up with some 
new ones. That was not to be. His last extended con- 
versation with the outgoing President dealt largely with 
Laos. Indeed, the two men talked about Laos even as 
they drove to the Capitol together for the Inaugural 
Ceremony. 

The rush of events in Laos, the Congo, Cuba, all of 
these have permitted little time for advance planning. 
Only the other day, I saw a State Department document 
prepared for the President, which listed a dozen sub- 
jects involving forward, long-range planning for which 
time must be found. The high official who handed me 
the document, once a strident critic of President Eisen- 
hower, said with a sigh, “Now I know what Ike was 
talking about when he said that in Washington you 
just don’t have time to think.” It’s probably exactly that 
way in some of your offices. 


Policy of Quiet Diplomacy 


President Kennedy’s basic approach to our problems 
with the Russians has been quite properly described as 
a return to quiet diplomacy. What this means is a min- 
imum of so-called tough talk by the President, him- 
self, by the Secretary of State, by subordinate officials 
and, so far as he can manage it, by the admirals and 
generals at the Pentagon. 

Instead, the emphasis is first on the re-studying of 
American policies, toward Latin-America, toward the 
NATO Alliance, concerning the United Nations, the 
area problems, the country-by-country problems, and then 
a most careful effort to implement them. 

We must deal with thorny problems, not the least of 
which stems from the contradictory fears in Europe that, 
on the one hand the United States may be overly trig- 
ger happy in the use of nuclear weapons and, on the 
other, that maybe we wouldn’t respond at all if our own 
cities were not immediately under attack. President Ken- 
nedy’s response in his recent conversations with Prime 
Minister MacMillan and West German Chancellor Ade- 
nauer was that this Nation is both conscious of its pow- 
er and determined to meet its mutual security, all-for- 
one, commitment in Europe by such means as may be 
necessary. He will carry the same message to President 
DeGaulle when he travels to Paris next month for talks 
which at the outset look difficult indeed. 

And so with the young American President we stand 
at a challenging and dangerous turning point of his- 
tory. Future predictions are for the prophet and not 
the newsman. I would close only by saying that I be- 
lieve you will find these days in Washington a gov- 
ernment completely conversant with its responsibilities, 
determined to fulfill them, and one led by a vigorous 
President, willing to negotiate patiently with all men 
but fearful of none. 








ie Zz am of the COnNOMLCS 
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Martin Gainsbrugh 
Chief Economist, 
National Industrial Conference Board 


Martin GainssrucH, Chief Economist for the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, is one of the country’s leading economic 
thinkers and the author of numerous books and articles. We 
reproduce the charts Mr. Gainsbrugh used to refute the thesis 
that the U. S. economy was becoming stagnant. 








I am delighted to be here and to have an opportunity 
to comment on the current and prospective state of the 
United States economy. Much has been said and writ- 
ten, abroad as well as at home, about that mature if 
not stagnant economy of the U.S.A. of late. I thought 
we had pretty well buried that thesis prior to World 
War II and that in my lifetime it would not be reap- 
pearing, yet foreign correspondents increasingly have 
been talking about the stagnant U.S.A. economy. 

I propose to get the facts out first, and I brought along 
with me—and you would be hopelessly lost without it 
—the Fact Sheet that we have prepared at our shop, 
dealing with the current position of the U.S.A. economy 
and some of the elements which will determine the fu- 
ture course in the weeks immediately ahead. 


Industrial Production Factors 


I want to speak about the fix in which we have been 
placed suddenly and if you will look with me first of 
all at the first page of this four-page leaflet, the page 
labeled, “Changes in Industrial Production” and keep 
a pen or pencil handy, because the March figures have 
now been released so that you can post an even later 
morsel of information about the current position of the 
United States Economy (see Chart on the following 
page - Ed.) 

This first measure is perhaps the most widely respected 
measure used by business men in appraising the posi- 
tion of their own business as well as the position of the 
economy. It is our Index of Industrial Production. You 
will note it is put out by our own Federal Reserve Board. 
Many of the business men regard this as a measure that 
is still on the gold standard. 

We have tried to put this current recession in historic 
perspective, as compared with past recessions. Let me 


decode for you the significance of Line I of these ab- 
stract, dry statistics: 

The US. physical volume of output reached its peak 
in the 1953 expansion at 93.5—that’s Column A. The 
recession began in July of 1953 and continued through 
August of 1954, bringing that index down to 84.9. We 
even do your arithmetic for you, in Column A. You 
might encircle the figure, 9.2 per cent and from peak 
to trough in that particular recession we experienced a 
retraction in physical output of 9.2 (Column H). 

In July of 1957, Column C, it ran its course through 
April 1958; as we tell you in Column I, it was a de- 
cline of 14.1 per cent. 


The recent recession in the U. S. 


With the benefit of hindsight, we now know the rec- 
ession just ended began in May of 1960, Column E. It, 
too, ran its course and, in our judgment, reached its 
trough in the Month of February 1961, yielding, despite 
the adverse headlines and the unfavorable foreign crit- 
icism, the mildest recession we have experienced since 
the end of World War II, with the figure shown in 
Column J, 7.1 per cent. 

Now, that is one conclusion that I present to you, 
the mild character of this recession. The second one, 
equally documented, its short-lived character, from July 
53 to August 54, Column H, is 13 months, from July 
57 to April ’58, nine months, from May ’60 to February 
61, nine months, and this has been not only mild but 
short-lived. 

Finally, we note the high position of the economy 
throughout this recession and the high level from which 
recovery now begins. At the trough of the 1954 reces- 
sion, the index was 84.9, as shown in Column B. At the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Seasonally Adjusted Index Numbers, 1957=100 























% Change 

July July May 
Business Cycle Turning Points* 53- *57- == °60- 
P-July T-Aug. P-July T-Apr. P-May Jan. Feb. Aug. Apr. Feb. 
1953 1954 1957 1958 1960 1961 1961 ‘'54* °58* °6) 
Industry (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) (A) () = (J) 
1 TOTAL INDEX 93.5 84.9 101.4 87.1 109.8 102.4 1020 - 92 -14.1 - 7.1 
& 2 MANUFACTURES 94.9 85.3 101.5 86.5 110.3 101.5 101.0 -10.1 -14.8 ~ 84 
3 Durable manufactures 99.6 83.9 101.9 79.5 107.1 95.0 94.5 -15.8 -22.0 -11.8 
4 Primary metals 105.2 79.9 104.1 64.3 93.6 71.9 74.0 -—24.0 -38.2 -20.9 
5 Fabricated metals 103.3 89.3 102.3 80.9 107.9 99.2 99.8 -13.6 -20.9 - 7.5 
1] 6 Nonelectrical machinery 103.3 85.9 101.2 81.2 103.5 95.3 95.0 -16.8 -19.8 - 8.2 
7 Electrical machinery 93.9 82.4 101.8 82.0 115.4 109.0 110.0 -12.2 -19.4 - 4.7 
N; 8 Transportation equipment 90.0 76.6 102.3 77.5 106.4 89.1 88.0 -14.9 -—24.2 -17.3 
9 Instruments 88.8 84.7 101.6 88.6 119.5 1160 1130 - 4.6 -12.8 - 5.4 
D| 10 Clay, glass, and lumber 95.9 87.2 99.0 88.7 110.7 100.9 99.0 - 9.1 -10.4 -10.6 
1] Furniture and fixtures 84.4 89.8 102.5 87.4 123.6 110.9 1090 +64 -14.7 -11.8 

U 
12 Nondurable manufactures 88.5 87.2 101.0 95.9 114.7 110.3 110.0 - 15 - 5.0 - 4) 
s| 13 Textile mill products 102.9 94.1 102.7 91.9 112.7 97.9 na. — 86 -10.5 nia. 
14 Apparel products 93.1 87.7 101.2 94.2 127.4 112.6 na. -— 08 - 69 ma. 
T] 15 Leather and products 92.1 92.8 100.9 88.1 103.6 na. na. + 0.8 -12.7 na, 
16 Paper and products 86.0 86.7 97.3 96.4 113.0 111.1 na. +08 - 0.9 na. 
Rj 17 Printing and publishing 84.6 89.3 100.0 96.7 111.4 111.6 1120 +56 - 3.3 + 0.5 
18 Chemicals and products 79.8 77.6 101.5 94.9 122.7 119.8 na. - 2.8 - 65 fa. 
y} 19 Petroleum products 92.2 88.4 100.8 95.1 107.4 105.5 105.0 - 4.1 - 5.7 - 22 
20 Rubber and plastics 83.8 70.0 102.8 83.4 117.4 na. na. -16.5 -18.9 na. 
2) Food, beverages and tobacco 91.5 93.3 101.4 101.0 109.7 1098 1100 +20 - 04 + 0.3 
22 MINING 91.4 85.7 100.3 85.2 9.8 98.2 96.5 - 62 -15.1 - 0.3 
¥ 23 UTILITIES , 72.6 77.4 101.6 101.7 122.0 1250 126.0 +66 + 0.1 + 3.3 
y 424 FINAL PRODUCTS 92.8 86.3 101.2 90.9 112.3 106.8 106.5 - 7.0 -10.2 - 5.2 
25 Consumer goods 89.9 87.5 101.2 94.6 116.5 1105 1100 - 27 - 65 - 56 
A 26 Automotive products 93.0 76.3 100.8 72.0 1205 93.9 90.0 -18.0 -28.6 -25.3 
27 Home goods 97.1 92.0 102.1 86.2 120.8 109.7 4na - 5.3 -15.6 na. 
28 Apparel 95.1 89.1 101.3 94.1 121.5 107.4 na - 6.3 - 7.1 ma 
R 29 Staples incl. food 86.1 88.1] 101.1 100.9 113.2 1146 115.0 +23 - 0.2 + 1.6 
30 Equipment incl. defense 98.7 83.9 101.0 83.6 104.1 99.6 100.0 -15.0 -17.2 - 3.9 
K 1/31 Business equipment 93.8 79.7 100.7 81.9 105.8 101.1 101.0 -15.0 -18.7 - 4.5 
E | 32 MATERIALS 94.2 83.6 101.6 84.1 107.3 98.4 98.0 -11.3 -17.3 - 8.7 
33 Durables 100.2 82.9 102.4 77.7 104.8 9.1 90.0 -17.3 -24.1 -14.1 
T ¥ 34 = Nondurables 87.7 84.2 100.8 91.0 110.) 1074 1070 - 40 - 9.7 - 28 





Note: Latest months preliminary 
* Reference dates of peaks (P) and troughs (T) in the business cycle; percentages measure total change in the contraction phase of the 


cycle. 
n.a. Not available 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board; The Conference Board 3/16/61 























trough in April 1958, 87.1. This time we struck bottom 
at 102, two points higher than in 1957 and 57, itself, 
went down in business headlines as a good year. 

One important point and then we can move on to 
some other pertinent indicators. This was a capital goods 
recession, as have been our past recessions. It was 
not unique to have the steel industry or the ma- 
chinery industry cut back as violently as it seemed to 
be doing during this particular recession. 

The capital goods industries, in lines 4 through 11, 
experienced in many instances less contraction than in 
previous recessions, even in the steel industry. 

The soft goods industries, Line 12, continued to op- 
erate almost as if they were recession-proof, as in past 
recessions. Line 21, for example, you can see, Column 
J, we ate more and were still eating and drinking and 
smoking more than we were at the peak of the pros- 
perity in May 60. The utilities group operating, even 
at the trough of the recession, at four or five points high- 
er than in May of ’60. 

Growth of Gross National Product 

Finally, look with me at the center spread, if you like, 
perhaps the most significant body of data ever collected 
for the business man’s appraisal, and here again in very 
simple terms let me tell you what we have in our sys- 
tem of economic intelligence. (See Chart on the two 
following pages-Ed.) 

Line 1, our GNP, measures the dollar output of our 
economy and, as you see, back in 1939 we were a $90- 
billion economy. We have grown from a $90-billion 
economy, as shown in Column T, in Line 1, to a $500- 
billions or a half-trillion dollar economy. The figures 
haven’t yet been released for the first quarter of 1961 
but, when they are, they will be at least as high if not 
higher than they were in the fourth quarter. We have 
cut back in manufacturing, but our service and other 
sectors have held our total GNP at where it was in the 
fourth quarter of 1960. 

Because of the interest of the foreign observer in the 
rate of economic growth in our society, I would like to 
stress the figures down at the bottom of the page in 
terms of their long-term significance. 

Back in 1939, we had 130-million people in our so- 
ciety; today, we have 181-millions. If you look just for 
population and for price change, then the performance 
of our society is measured by Line 43, the output of 
goods and services per head. Back in 1939, we turned 
out, Line A, Column 43, $1642. The corresponding fig- 
ure, fourth quarter, 1960, $2764. That is a 70 per cent 
increase in the output of goods and services per head 
over the past two decades and, while you’re glorying in 
that, note that by 1955 we had already reached $2721 of 
output per capita and that over the last six years our 
real output has barely matched the increase in our pop- 


ulation, our per capita output virtually no higher now 
than it was in the middle of 1950. 


Strength of Consumption 

Lastly in connection with this page, we've talked about 
output, another area of significance is the end product 
demand, the rate of consumption in the U.S.A. as dis- 
tinct from the rate of output and one of the reasons 
for the mild character of this recession and for its short- 
lived duration was the strength of consumption. 

You will notice, from the figures in Line 2, that in 
every single quarter of 1960 more goods were taken off 
the marketplace than in the preceding quarter and, when 
the figures are released for the first quarter of 1961 they 
will show again that more goods were taken off the 
marketplace than in the preceding quarter. 

Briefly, so you can observe the strengths and weak- 
nesses in consumption, notice at Line 3, consumers in 
the fourth quarter took more goods off the marketplace 
than in the third quarter and did so again in the first 
quarter of 1961 but they changed the character of their 
spending. They spent somewhat less for the big-tag 
items, durable goods, cars, television sets, et cetera, and 
spent increasingly more, particularly, for the services. 


Exports Boost the Economy 

Line 13, throughout the recession, highly pertinent to 
today’s discussion, the boom abroad, the strength of ex- 
port demand, helped maintain our economy. 

The favorable balance of trade reached an annual rate 
of around 4.6-billions in the fourth quarter of 1960, as 
compared with about a billion at the beginning of the 
year. 

Finally, Line 18, the world’s biggest business, pur- 
chases of goods and services by the government, first 
at the state and local level, rising throughout 1960 and 
early 1961, then reinforced by the free-er spending of 
the Federal Government particularly for purposes of na- 
tional defense. 

The Immediate Outlook 

So much for the raw statistics as they currently relate 
to the state of the American economy. Now let me 
shift from the facts to what they imply about where we 
are and where we may be going. 

The strength of the end product demand throughout 
the initial quarter of this year, coupled with continued 
inventory liquidation, has brought an end to the reces- 
sion which began last summer. Inventories are now in 
balance with sales in an increasing number of industries. 

As a result of this, incoming orders are now being 
filled increasingly from new production rather than 
from old stock and one early manifestation of this trend 
is that hours of work in manufacturing, seasonally-ad- 
justed, have been steadily lengthening in the first quar- 
ter of this year. This, in turn, has been influencing pay- 


rolls upward. (Continued on page 24) 
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Billions of Dollars; Quarterly Data, 


1939 1955 1957 1958 1959 1960 





























Item (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 91.1 397.5 442.8 444.2 482.1 503.2 
END-PRODUCT DEMAND 90.7 391.7 441.2 446.7 476.2 499.6 
Personal consumption expenditures 67.6 256.9 285.2 293.5 313.8 327.8 
Durable goods 6.7 39.6 40.4 37.3 43.4 43.6 
Nondurable goods 35.1 124.8 137.7 142.0 147.6 152.4 
Services 25.8 92.5 107.1 114.2 122.8 131.7 
Gross private domestic investment 23 63.8 66.1 56.0 72.0 72.8 
New construction 4.8 34.9 36.1 35.4 40.3 40.4 
Residential nonfarm 2.7 18.7 17.0 18.0 22.3 21.1] 
Other 2.1 16.2 19.0 17.4 18.0 19.3 
Producers’ durable equipment 4.2 23.1 28.5 23.1 25.8 28.8 
Change in business inventories 0.4 5.8 1.6 “2.5 5.9 3.6 
Net exports of goods and services 0.9 1.1 4.9 1.2 -1.0 3.0 
Exports 4.4 19.4 26.2 22.7 22.9 26.5 
Goods (1) 3.2 14.3 19.5 16.3 16.4 19.5 
Imports 3.5 18.3 21.3 21.5 23.8 23.5 
Goods (1) 2.3 11.4 13.0 12.8 15.2 14.7 
Government purchases of goods and services 13.3 75.6 86.5 93.5 97.1 99.7 
Federal (less Government sales) 5.2 45.3 49.7 52.6 53.3 52.4 
National defense 1,3 39.1 44.4 44.8 46.0 45.1 
State and local 8.2 30.3 36.8 40.8 43.9 473 
PRODUCT COMPOSITION OF GNP: 
Goods output 49.2 217.2 238.2 229.1 249.9 257.8 
Services 34.5 133.4 154.5 164.3 175.9 188.7 
Construction 7.4 46.9 50.1 50.8 56.3 56.6 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 1960 DOLLARS (2) 215.2 449.7 467.8 459.7 490.6 503.2 
Implicit price index for GNP, 1960=100 42.3 88.4 94.7 96.6 98.3 100.0 
PERSONAL INCOME 72.9 310.2 351.4 360.3 383.3 404.2 
Disposable personal income (after tax) 70.4 274.4 308.8 317.9 337.3 354.2 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures 67.6 256.9 285.2 2935 3138 327.8 
Equals: Personal saving 2.9 17.5 23.6 24.4 23.4 26.4 
NATIONAL INCOME 72.8 330.2 366.9 367.7 399.6 418,4° 
Compensation of employees 48.1 223.9 255.5 257.0 277.8 294.4 
Proprietors’ income (3) 11.6 42.1 44.5 46.4 46.5 47.8 
Rental income of persons 2.7 10.7 11.9 12.2 12.4 12.5 
Corporate profits (before tax) and inventory valuation adjustment 5.7 43.1 41.7 37.4 46.6 45.0° 
Corporate profits before tax 6.4 44.9 43.2 37.7 47.0 45.0° 
Corporate profits after tax 5.0 23.0 22.3 19.1 23.8 23.0° 
Dividends 3.8 11.2 12.6 12.4 13.4 14.0 
Retained earnings 1.2 11.8 9.7 6.7 10.5 9.0° 
Net interest 4.6 10.4 13.4 14.7 16.4 18.7 
Dollars; Quarterly Data, 
PER CAPITA, Constant (1960) dollars: 
Gross national product 1,642 2,721 2,733 2,641 2,771 2,797 
Personal income 1,245 2,060 2,151 2,130 2,202 2,247 
Disposable personal income 1,201 1,822 1,891. 1,879 1,938 = 1,969 
Personal consumption expenditures 1153 1,706 1,747 1,735 1,803 1,822 
Population, in thousands (4) 131,028 165,270 171,198 174,060 177,076 179,894 








(1) Not directly comparable with GNP concepts (2) Line 1 divided by line 23 (3) Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjustment 
Sources: U. S$. Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
































1957 1958 1959 1960 

| 3d 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. 

3  &) (I) (J) (K) (L) (M) (N) (0) (P) (Q) (R) (S) (T) 
448.3 442.3 432.0 4368 4470 461.0 473.1 487.9 481.4 4864 501.3 505.0 503.5 503.5 
745.8 443.5 438.9 441.3 448.6 458.1 465.5 476.4 481.5 481.7 489.9 499.7 502.9 506.5 
288.7 288.6 287.7 291.2 294.8 300.2 306.1 313.6 316.0 - 319.6 323.3 329.0 328.3 330.8 
40.9 39.7 36.5 36.4 36.7 39.6 41.6 44.4 44.0 43.5 44.2 44.5 42.7 43.2 
139.7 139.0 139.7 141.4 143.0 143.8 145.3 147.7 148.0 149.6 150.5 153.5 152.7 152.9 
108.0 109.9 111.5 = 113.4 115.1 116.9 119.2 121.4 124.1 126.6 128.6 130.9 132.9 134.7 
67.6 62.4 52.4 §2.5 55.8 63.2 70.9 78.9 67.5 70.8 79.3 75.5 70.8 66.0 
36.2 36.1 35.2 34.3 35.0 36.8 39.4 41.3 41.1 39.4 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.3 
17.0 17.1 17.1 16.9 18.0 19.9 21.9 23.5 22.6 21.3 21.4 21.3 21.1 20.5 
19.3 19.0 18.1 17.4 17.0 16.9 17.5 17.8 18.5 18.1 19.3 19.4 19.5 19.8 
28.9 27.5 24.1 22.7 22.3 23.5 23.9 26.1 26.5 26.8 27.1 29.5 29.7 28.7 
2.5 “1.2 6.9 4.5 -1.6 2.9 7.6 11.5 -0.1 4.7 11.4 §.3 0.6 -3.0 
5.1 3.5 1.7 1.3 1.6 0.4 -1.0 -2.2 0.2 4.4 1.2 2.0 3.7 4.6 
26.6 24.9 22.5 22.7 22.9 22.7 21.8 22.2 24.0 23.5 25.2 26.4 27.3 27.0 
19.2 18.4 16.6 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.6 15.9 17.3 16.9 18.7 19.5 19.9 20.0 
21.5 21.3 20.8 21.4 21.4 22.3 22.8 24.4 24.2 23.9 23.9 24.4 23.5 22.4 
13.1 13.0 12.5 12.6 12.7 13.6 14.3 15.3 15.8 15.3 15.1 15.2 14.7 13.7 
86.9 87.7 90.1 91.9 94.8 97.1 97.1 97.7 98.1 96.4 97.5 98.6 100.7 102.1 
50.0 49.4 50.6 51.8 53.7 54.3 53.3 53.7 53.6 §2.5 51.8 51.7 52.7 53.3 
45.0 44.0 44.4 44.6 44.9 45.5 45.9 46.4 46.1 45.5 44.9 44.7 45.1 45.7 
36.9 38.3 39.5 40.1, 41.2 42.8 43.8 44.0 44.5 43.9 45.7 46.9 48.0 48.8 
241.3 233.7 2229 25.1 2905 237.9 245.8 255.6 247.1 251.2 261.0 261.3 255.7 253.1 
156.9 157.9 159.1 162.7 166.1 169.5 170.6 8 =.174.1 177.3 181.3 184.0 187.0 190.8 193.4 
50.1 50.6 50.0 49.1 50.4 53.6 56.7 58.2 57.0 53.9 56.3 56.7 57.0 57.2 
470.4 462.7 449.0 452.4 462.1 475.0 485.1 497.9 488.5 491.5 5048 506.3 501.7 5004 
95.3 95.6 96.2 96.6 96.7 97.1 97.5 98.0 98.5 99.0 99.3 99.7 100.4 100.6 
355.6 354.1 353.2 355.9 364.7 368.1 374.7 384.5 384.8 389.0 396.2 404.2 408.0 408.5 
312.7 311.2 311.4 )=— 314.0) 321.9 = 324.9 = 329.6 = 338.3 = 338.5 = 342.4 347.0 354.1 0387.5 2 358.1 
288.7 288.6 287.7 291.2 294.8 300.2 306.1 313.6 3160 319.6 323.3 329.0 3283 330.8 
24.0 22.6 23.7 22.8 27.1 24.7 23.6 24.8 22.5 22.8 23.7 25.2 29.2 27.2 
371.6 365.1 357.6 360.4 3708 381.9 390.9 405.4 3994 4028 414.4 419.4 419.3 na. 
258.1 256.0 252.5 253.4 258.8 2634 2704 279.7 279.5 281.6 290.2 295.0 297.2 295.2 
45.2 44.5 46.2 45.8 46.6 46.8 46.8 46.8 46.1 46.3 46.0 48.1 48.3 48.8 
12.1 12.2 12.1 12.1 12.2 12.2 12.3 12.4 12.4 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 
42.5 38.4 32.6 34,7 38.5 44.0 45.5 50.4 44.9 45.5 48.0 45.3 42.2 na. 
43.8 39.4 32.8 34.4 38.8 44.9 46.4 51.7 45.3 44.8 48.8 45.7 41.5 na. 
22.6 20.3 16.6 17.4 19.6 22.7 23.5 26.2 22.9 22.7 25.0 23.4 21.3 na. 
12.9 12.3 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.0 13.0 13.2 13.6 13.8 13.9 13.9 14.0 14.1 
9,7 8.0 3.9 4.8 7.0 10.8 10.5 12.9 9.3 8.9 11.1 9.5 7.3 na. 
13.7 14.0 14.1 14.4 14.8 15.4 15.9 16.2 16.5 16.9 17.8 18.5 19.1 19.4 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

2,741 2,684 2,595 2,604 2,649 2,710 2,756 2,818 2,752 2,757 2,821 2,819 2,782 2,764 
2165 2,138 2,106 2,106 2,151 2,156 2,179 2,220 2,201 2,206 2,228 2,253 2,258 2,245 
1,94 1,878 1,858 1,858 1,898 1,903 1,917 1,953 1,936 1,941 1,951 1,974 1,979 1,965 
1,758 = 1,742 1,716 1,724 1,739 1,759 1,780 1,810 1,808 1,812 1,818 1,833 1,818 1,815 
171,606 172,382 173,041 173,703 174,464 175,287 176,012 176,714 177,493 178,291 178,938 179,576 180,309 181,123 








(4) Annual data, as of July 1; quarterly data, as of middle of period n.a. - Not available *Preliminary estimate by Council of Economic Advisers 
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With the improvement in new order position and rests 
of production, lengthening of the work week should 
be followed by an expansion of employment throughout 
the second quarter. This is the traditional manner in 
which recessions have ended in the past. This is what 
is happening again. The familiar pattern of past recov- 
eries is proceeding slowly from one to another industry, 
is again emerging even though such lagging indicators 
as unemployment and personal income have not yet re- 
sponded. 

Also, hours of work, raw material prices, housing 
starts, new orders for durable goods and stock prices, 
the typical precursors of recovery, have been in ascend- 
ing phase since the beginning of the year. 

Confidence seems indicated 

What about the months ahead in the immediate fu- 
ture? The economic expansion which began in the sec- 
ond quarter, in my judgment, promises to grow in- 
creasingly vigorous in the second half of the year. Con- 
sumers as a group have not only kept their expenditures 
high throughout the recession but have grown increas- 
ingly confident about their financial status by mid-year. 
They show a continued willingness to enter the market- 
place despite the setbacks of nine months of recession. 

The Board’s latest survey of consumers’ intentions, 
which was financed by Newsweek, reveals an unpre- 
cedented confidence about jobs in their own home towns 
and about finances in the years ahead. Americans have 
more confidence about their immediate future now than 
at any time in the past two years according to our sur- 
vey. Consumer spending attitudes in recent weeks have 
been.reversed in a manner identical with past recoveries. 


Corporations, too, are optimistic 


Now, how about business demands? Business men, 
too, have sensed that their markets will improve as 1961 
runs its course. This is now clearly indicated in The Con- 
ference Board’s latest survey of capital appropriations of 
the thousand largest manufacturing corporations. We 
survey these every quarter with the funds provided by 
Newsweek and, mind you, these are the giants of Amer- 
ican industry, General Motors, Ford, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. We virtually plant a microphone in their 
Board of Directors Rooms and listen to their decision 
quarter by quarter, and here is what it reveals: 

The gradual curtailing of capital spending, which be- 
gan and ran its course in 1960, has ended as far as our 
survey shows. Outlays are still on the downgrade but 
the giants of American industry have already appro- 
priated 20 per cent more in the current quarter than 
the preceding quarter and this after normal seasonal 
adjustments. 

This improvement is particularly pronounced among 
machinery industries and the non-durables. Further, the 

- decline in capital appropriations during the nine-month 
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recession was mild, the mildest in the eight year record 
the Board surveyed. It was also the shortest. This is 
now being reflected in the new order positions of Amer- 
ican industry, particularly for industrial machinery. 

The sharp upturn in manufacturers’ capital appropria- 
tions, their intentions to spend money in the months 
immediately ahead, suggests that the capital goods in- 
dustries will be extremely favorably influenced as these 
spending decisions are transformed into new orders in 
the second half. 

A Quick Look at Canada 

If I may, I would like now, before I close, to offer 
what our Canadian Office told me this morning about 
business conditions in Canada. The leading indicators 
make a good showing in recent months in Canada, par- 
ticularly in March, so much so that they are in a sense 
reproducing their American counterparts. The sensitive 
indicators for housing, stock prices, hours worked and 
wholesale prices for industrial materials, were all up 
notably for March. Bank deposits rose too. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this exami- 
nation of the near-term outlook for Canada is that it 
closely parallels that of the United States. The general 
leveling off began in February and the second quarter 
will bring an upturn as it is doing in the United States. 

Cautious Reservations 

So much for the favorable aspect of recoveries. But 
every economist has his caveat and I have one to add to 
this favorable picture that I have painted for 61 for 
North America. Mild recessions, historically, have been 
followed by equally mild recoveries. As of Spring 1961, 
the emerging pattern of recovery seems to fit into that 
historic pattern. The year 1961 gives every sign of be- 
ing one of the nation’s better years but not a boom year. 

If this be the pattern, the prospective rate of growth, 
although rising, will not be adequate to match the rate 
of increase in the nation’s labor force. Viewed against 
this background, the Administration’s promised tax re- 
lief and tax reform, designed to accelerate private in- 
vestment, is still much needed. In my judgment, it will 
be needed even though recovery seems vigorous in the 
months ahead, and vigorous as are the natural forces 
currently making for recovery, they do not seem to be 
sufficient to achieve this nation’s full economic potential. 

What is required is a job explosion, if we are to have 
a consumption explosion upon which the glowing, gold- 
en 1960's pattern has been based, so, in the short run, 
it would appear that recovery has begun and that recov- 
ery may well run its course over the months immediate- 
ly ahead but unless a new stimulus is released, particu- 
larly a stimulus designed to accelerate the private invest- 
ment, it may not return us to full employment levels, 
it may not create the job explosion that is required if 
we are to reach the consumption potentials implicit in 
the models of the Golden 1960's. 





Luncheon Meeting, Monday, April I7, I96I 





At this meeting, as reported in the May issue of THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER, Mr. Hideo 
Yoshida of Tokyo, Japan, was named International Advertising Man of the Year, awards were given to the 
winners of the First Annual Advertising Contest of 1MA and a special citation was given to representatives 
of the Cuban advertising men in exile. Mr. McKeachie was the featured speaker. 


WituiaM P. McKeacuie was president of the Mc- 
Cann Marschalk Company when he retired last year, 
after 31 years with McCann Erickson. In 1952 he 
had been appointed senior vice president for the 
agency’s nine European offices. Mr. McKeachie has 
also been active with many international organiza- 
tions, including eight years on the Advertising 
Council of The International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris. 





a 


Mr. McKeachie (left), chatting before the lunch meeting with Harry Thempson, 


Convention Chairman and Director of Newsweek International. 


a a Markets Coming, Sen 


William E. McKeachie 
Former President, 
McCann-Marschalk Co. 


It seems to me we are a very privileged group today. I 
don’t believe any university in the world could dupli- 
cate the education in the climate of world politics, so- 
cial conditions, marketing and business that we are re- 
ceiving from these distinguished panels of news and 
business men. 

Any company with products suitable for overseas con- 
sumption that is at all interested in expanding sales, 
lowering marketing costs, taking maximum advantage 
of favorable situations in labor and raw materials, and 
making gainful use of capital is bound to be interested 
in the development of new common markets. 

I happen to think many companies are pretty lack- 
adaisical about becoming well informed on the subject 
and that they seem to think that mafana is a pretty 
sound policy for international planning. 

However, McGraw-Hill’s overseas survey of U.S. in- 
dustrial companies tells us that American industry plans 


to invest upward of 3 billion dollars in property, plants 
and equipment abroad in 1961 and that most rapid ex- 
pansion of investment will be in the Common Market 
countries of Europe. (McGraw-Hill points out that the 
sample covered by its survey accounts for only about 34 
vf all such U.S. expenditures.) 

All I have read, heard and seen makes me feel certain 
that more common markets are coming. But I don’t 
know where—or in what order—or when—or whether 
they will be political-economic like the European Eco- 
nomic Community or purely customs unions like the 
European Free Trade Association. But I think the de- 
velopment of additional Common Markets around the 
world makes one of the most exciting and significant 
stories of our times. 

We tend to think of common markets as being rem- 
edies for substandard situations of one sort or another. 
But the head of at least one company that has achieved 
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unrivaled success in the first of our Common Markets 
sees in the customs union principle a way of bettering 
conditions in an area that is already the world standard 
for economic development. 

Speaking before the Toronto Board of Trade two 
months ago, Neil McElroy, Chairman of The Procter 
& Gamble Company, said: 

“In my opinion, the next few years will see the evolu- 
tion of a kind of Common Market or customs union 
thinking in the economic relationship of our two coun- 
tries... Such integration would make possible a much 
better use of capital, labor and raw materials by both 
of us. It appears so clearly advantageous for us to agree 
to develop our economies on a continental basis that 
I, for one, am confident this will come about.” 


Development in Latin America 


Now let us go South and see what we find in Latin 
America. 

In May 1959, ECLA—The Economic Commission for 
Latin America—approved resolutions outlining a de- 
tailed plan for the economic unification of the 20 Re- 
publics below the Rio Grande. Like the European Com- 
mon Market’s Treaty of Rome, the proposals provided 
for a gradual reduction of internal tariffs among mem- 
bers and the eventual establishment of a single outside 
tariff. They also anticipated the problems of agricul- 
tural competition, the special needs of underdeveloped 
states and the harmonization of trade practices. 

There is no need to tell this audience of the advan- 
tages of such a union in a region of close to 190 million 
people already bound together by a common ethnology, 
culture and religion, speaking only two languages, blessed 
with resources to practice all the commercial arts of an 
industrial age, with a fast-growing total gross product 
of 60 billion dollars a year, and consuming, at an ever 
increasing rate, 50 billion dollars annually in goods and 
services. 

Production Reserves Population Trend 


Whether or not it will be possible to put together a 
single Latin American Common Market of this mag- 
nitude in one fell swoop is problematical. But it is not 
unlikely that the movement will receive new impetus 
from the disappointing record of 1960 when there was 
a 2% decline in agricultural production, and, while 
population increased some 2.8%, the production of food 
was the lowest in more than 20 years, and when, at 
the same time, American investments were considerably 
under 1959. But in any case, the components for a Latin 
American Common Market are already there—either 
actually open for business or on the drawing board. 

The first of the Latin American Common Markets 
to come into being was the West Indies Federation. 
This was set up in the same year as the European Com- 
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mon Market by ten islands in the Caribbean—formerly 
colonies of Great Britain—with a population of three 
million people. It established free trade among the Is- 
lands and with the Commonwealth, and was a prelude 
to the Islands’ gaining Commonwealth status for them- 
selves. 

The Central American Group 

On June 10, a year later, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica and El Salvador, all members of the 
Organization for the Economic Development of Central 
America, formed another small Common Market of ten 
million people. Through a multi-lateral treaty for trade 
and economic development, all import and export taxes 
were eliminated on 200 commodity classifications. 

And now under discussion is a proposal to consoli- 
date the whole Caribbean area by augmenting this group 
with Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela. Cuba, The Domin- 
ican Republic and Haiti and absorbing the West Indies 
Federation. 


Two Common Market Areas in South America 


On the continent of South America itself, plans for 
two Common Market groups have been actively spon- 
sored. 

One is a northern group—Venezuela, Colombia and 
Ecuador; the other—a much larger market, uniting the 
immensely varied resources of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia and Peru. 

There is no doubt that the modern forces of commu- 
nications and transportation are bringing the Latin 
American countries closer to one another and in more 
intimate contact with the other nations of the world. 

Motivated, on the one hand, by the benefits to be 
gained from foreign investments as well as from free 
trade among its own family of nations and, on the other 
hand, by the lessons of the Cuban experience, Latin 
America seems to be staking its claim to a major place 
among modern industrial areas on the Common Mar- 
ket principle. 

Regional Co-operation in Asia 

We have heard little or nothing about the prospects 
for common markets in Asia. But a historic occasion 
took place from the 5th to the 8th of last December. 

450 business men from 28 developed and developing 
countries met together for three days at Karachi. It was 
the International Businessmen’s Conference, held under 
the auspices of the International Chamber of Commerce 
—and the first meeting of its kind to be held in Asia. 


If you read the proceedings of its long agenda, you 
noticed that “partnership” in its various forms was a 
major theme. You saw that one of the discussion topics 
was “Implications of the Common Market and the Free 
Trade Association on the trade and economies of Asia 


and the Far East.” And you found that, before adjourn- 


ing, the Conference adopted a working program of six 
points, one of which was “Regional cooperation for eco- 
nomic development, promotion of inter-regional trade 
and investments from abroad.” 

Could it be that we will soon be asked to prepare our- 
selves for the Asian Common Market? 

It seems to me that we could touch the world’s map 
at almost any point and ask ourselves that same kind 
of question. 

Far Eastern Prospects 


Many of you here do business in the Far East, and 
I think you will agree that it would be enlightening if 
we could meet Mr. Yoshida on the Island of Honshu 
one day and have him guide us on a tour down the 
crescent of the festoons through the Philippines and 
Malaya and Thailand to Pakistan and India. 

At the northern end of the arc, you have Japan, one 
of the top-ranking industrial countries of the modern 
world, with the phenomenal record of having increased 
its national product an average of 9% a year all through 
the last decade. 

You would find a country that is not only pioneering 
in its own manufacturing techniques but also licensing 
and purchasing the latest processes for making both 
consumer and industrial goods that America and Eu- 
rope can provide. With an import policy realistically 
designed to meet its own economic needs, it is Amer- 
ica’s third largest customer,,and it is like a honey pot 


to outside investors. 
India 


Leaving Japan, you would travel around the fringes 
of half the world’s land mass, through an area of 800 
million people—2/3 of the world’s population—many of 
them just feeling their ways out of colonialism into lives 
where they must learn to run their own governments 
and international affairs and to master the techniques 
of managing their great latent sources of wealth. 

And, at the bottom of the arc, you would come to 
that colossal world in itself—India. India—to most of 
us just the colorful land of the Taj Mahal and the holy 
Ganges. India—with an annual growth in national prod- 
uct of 4%, with two 5-Year Plans behind her and the 
promise of still greater progress in a third. Time does 
not permit us to enlarge on the importance of India as 
a producing country, a market and a power among na- 
tions in today’s world. But need we know more than 
that $750 million—the largest piece of aid that has come 
from the Soviet bloc—has gone to India. 

I think it is safe to say that the most puzzling area 
to international business men today is Africa. In a space 
of time so short that our perspective on it is zero, Eu- 
rope has lost most of her African colonies and Britain 
has been severed from the great African member of her 
Commonwealth. 


Former Colonies in Africa Share in European 
Common Market 

And yet you have an African Common Market in 
effect, even if not in effective operation, at this very 
moment. 

The Treaty of Rome, which established the European 
Common Market, included the African possessions and 
protectorates of its six members. It provided a special 
fund for the social and economic development of these 
areas, and specified that all members of the Six would 
get the same customs advantages in Africa that they 
enjoy in Europe and that, likewise, the European Com- 
mon Market would be open to the Africans. 

But what of the changes that have taken place? 

The Treaty of Rome, by an uncanny stroke of pre- 
monition, also specified that the colonies and the pro- 
tectorate of Somaliland could elect to stay within the 
Common Market in the event of changes in the political 
situation. All, except Guinea, have elected to stay. 


Independent African Common Markets under 
Discussion 

In addition to the African areas that had ties with 
European nations, a number of independent states have 
initiated Common Market movements on their own. 

Last year, a group of these opened discussions at a 
meeting in Addis Ababa under the auspices of the 
United Nations Commission for Africa. During the 
same period, a group of the French-speaking countries 
held a Common Market conference in Brazzaville. 

Conditions are not as conducive to the formation of 
Common Markets in Africa as they are in many other 
parts of the world. 

For one thing, most countries produce the same prod- 
ucts, and their markets are not among themselves but 
abroad. 

The per capita income for Africa is also small, rang- 
ing from $50 to $60 a year in mid-Africa to $475 in the 
south, where the figure is confused by the $1,500 aver- 
age of the 3,000,000 people of European origin. 


The Union of South Africa 

One thinks of South Africa as being an attractive ex- 
ception. Four billion dollars have been invested in the 
Union by overseas countries, and 250 million of Amer- 
ica’s 800 million dollar direct African investment have 
been in its vigorous industries The 11.5 million South 
Africans of native, Asian and mixed descent are said 
to constitute a market of more than $1,200,000,000 a year. 

But I am told that, even if a Common Market were 
proposed for this former Commonwealth country, many 
of the states would refuse to do business with the Union 
at this time. 

But, as is true everywhere in this day of man’s mili- 
tant determination to grow out of his old self, Common 
Market is in the thinking and plans of Africa. 
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If it seems a long time away to us, I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be wise to remember that about the only thing 
you can predict with certainty in today’s world is the 
unexpected. 


We must change some of our concepts 


I should like to digress for a moment at this point to 
say that, as the new pattern of world markets develops, 
I think we are going to see some interesting changes 
in our manner of thinking and in the facts of our busi- 
ness life. 

I think the word “Western” will cease to be our ad- 
jective for the world of progress and opportunity and of 
personal and economic freedom. 

I think we shall stop segmenting our market planning 
—that is, we shall not think in terms of the domestic 
market and then, as though it were an after-thought, 
of the overseas market. We will plan for The Market, 
and that will embrace all the places where we make and 
sell goods. 

Global Advertising Media 

I think that, as more of the people of our various 
countries and more of their interests become identified 
with other countries, the publications we know today 
as “international media” may well be edited and used 
by advertisers as primary media. (And this will cer- 
tainly be fostered by global television.) 

And I think that your home office of today may not 
necessarily be the main office or the most profitable of- 
fice or, indeed, even the home office of your company 
tomorrow. 

Whether or not you feel these conjectures have any 
validity, I am sure that many of you, at any rate, will 
agree that the signs point to more common markets 
coming in the future. 

I think you will agree, too, that the liberation of trade 
among appropriate groups of nations—and perhaps even- 
tually among all nations—can bring about the economic 
and social well-being that is the universal desire of our 
era. 

And so, at this juncture, I should like to ask you to 
consider a proposition with me. 

Let us look at the European Common Market—not 
as market per se or in its relationship to the Outer Seven 
—but in terms of its impact on the whole common mar- 
ket movement. 

Changes are Far-reaching 


It seems to me that the European Common Market 
is the pilot study, the guinea pig, if you will, for all the 
common markets that are in the minds and hopes of 
men around the world. 

The statesmen and political leaders of Europe have 
thrown a challenge to us. 

Their vision and imagination have made possible a 
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change for the good so far-reaching that one wonders 
whether more than a handful of people grasp its full- 
est implications. 

What was in the minds of the leaders of the six Com- 
mon Market nations when they wrote the Treaty of 
Rome? It was this: 

“To establish, by creating an economic community, 
the foundations of a broad and independent community 
among peoples long divided by bloody conflicts and to 
lay the basis of institutions capable of giving direction 
to their common destiny.” 


An audacious concept 


The purpose of these statesmen was not commercial. 
It was political. But they saw their dream of peace and 
plenty for their peoples being achieved through com- 
merce, 

Their objective was not to build trade. It was to create 
a union of countries so secure and strong in their well- 
being that there would be no doubt of their partisan- 
ship in the conflict of ideas that is being waged today. 
But they saw this objective being achieved through the 
unhampered practice of trade. 

We all believe, I think, that this method can succeed. 
We have seen it succeed in the European Coal and Steel 
Community and again in the Benelux. 

If it succeeds in the European Common Market, it 
will be the lead, the example, the incentive—it will pro- 
vide the momentum—for the other common markets 
we hope to see develop around the world. This, then, 
is the goal that the statesmen and political leaders offer 
us all. But unaided they can do nothing more than, as 
their charter says, lay the “foundation” for its attainment. 


At this Point, the Business Man Must Take Over 


The European Common Market presents business 
with both an opportunity for profits and an obligation 
to the society to which it owes its being. 

Is the American business man taking advantage of 
his opportunity and fulfilling his obligation? 

If your work has been in the Common Market coun- 
tries, you know that the answer must be “Yes” to a 
very major degree. Virtually every industry represent- 
ing both consumer and industrial goods is represented 
by one or more leaders. Most of these are companies that 
have been in the international field in many parts of 
the world for many years, but a large number of them 
are companies that are finding overseas outlets for their 
products for the first time. 

Likewise, great American companies in the field of 
industrial management and research, engineering and 
design, advertising and public relations and other serv- 
ices, as well as many leading consumer and trade mag- 
azines, have large investments and staffs in the Com- 
mon Market. 

We study the figures of the U.S. Department of Com- 


merce, international banks and other organizations, and 
we see a picture of constantly increasing investments in 
the Common Market. 

Another good index of American business interest 
and activity in a market is advertising. 

There is no question that the great manufacturers of 
washing products, food, beverages, drugs, toiletries, ap- 
pliances, gasoline and oil, chemicals, machinery and con- 
sumer and industrial products of all kinds are using all 
forms of European consumer and trade media in their 
daily competitive selling with the same skill and, pro- 
portionately, in the same volume as in their home mar- 
kets. 

But when you examine the Rome research report on 
the use advertisers are making of international media, 
you find that American companies are lagging notice- 
ably behind firms from other countries. 

In 1959 and 1960, which was the dynamic period in 
which the European Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association became realities, the percentage 
increase in space used in international media was: .7% 
for U.S. firms—29% for British—and 58% for Con- 
tinental. 

It is not the purpose of this talk to analyze why some 
firms with great overseas potentials have not taken steps 
to exploit their opportunities in the European Common 
Market or why others have made either only a marginal 
go or a complete faiiure of their attempts. 

Fundamentally, it is the fact that management—often 
fully occupied with the progress of its domestic business 


—has not bracketed or assigned the highly complex 
Common Market problem for the studious and special- 
ized attention it deserves. 

As a result, many American businesses are getting less 
than their rightful share of a market that is rapidly ap- 
proaching the size and the consuming power of their 
traditional home market—and that, in many fields, is 
more profitable than the home market. 

They are bringing closer the day when they will be 
vulnerable to the competition of companies that have 
strengthened themselves through the large-scale produc- 
tion, the greater efficiency, economy and yield on invest- 
ment that have accrued from their participation in this 
new kind of market. 

And, if you accept our thesis, in excluding the Com- 
mon Market from their most serious attention and con- 
sideration, many manufacturers are not fully honoring 
their obligation as citizens and beneficiaries of the Free 
World. 

The rising aspirations of peoples are expressing them- 
selves in every part of the world. We have seen that 
everywhere nations, like the Six of Europe, are seeking 
to fulfill their destinies through the free flow of trade 
in common markets. To our great good fortune, this 
is Our way. 

But they need our inspiration. They must see success 
in the European Common Market. Can we in interna- 
tional business fail to agree that, within the realms of 
sound business, it is our obligation to foster this success 
with every means within our command? 





y rica in 


Kenneth M. Spang 
Vice President 
First National City Bank of New York 


KENNETH M. Span, ts a graduate of Dartmouth College, holds an M.A. from 
Columbia University and has also studied at Cambridge University. He is a 
director of the African Affairs Soctety of America and takes a 20,000 mile trip 
every year around Africa. He opened his remarks by saying that it took the 
Astronaut 114 minutes to get around the earth and, to get around the Con- 
tinent in a 20-minute talk, he would have to go at about the same speed. 


It is my task to view the African Continent as a “busi- 
nessman,” that is to address myself to the question: “Can 
we do business with Africa?” 

My direct answer is Yes! Broadly speaking, I believe 
that we shall find it easier to do business in Africa in 
the current year and in the years ahead, than in the past, 
and that more business will be transacted. 


erspect tue 





The principal reason for an optimistic outlook is the 
fact that knowledge of the continent and its potential- 
ities is becoming available. Except for the extractive en- 
terprises, American business has largely ignored Africa. 
As a potential market, vast areas of the Continent 
have gone unnoticed due to lack of knowledge. Certain- 
ly it may be said that in the past European business in- 
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terests there did little to encourage the spread of knowl- 
edge or opportunity for American business in areas 
within their respective spheres of influence. 

This has now been changed by powerful events— 
which have opened Africa to freer competition. The 
headstart enjoyed by European business will enable it 
to continue leadership in many fields—however, in some 
areas antagonisms to former so-called colonial powers 
may serve to promote the interests of the new enter- 
prisers, whether they be American or Japanese or Ger- 
man or Indian. But to analyze the increase in competi- 
tion along national lines is becoming increasingly an 
anachronism. One of the fundamental changes taking 
place in the Western World is the greater “internation- 
alization of capital.” Corporations are becoming joint 
enterprises, combining capital of two or more nations 
or currency areas—witness the partnership announced 
last week between a British and an American invest- 
ment bank, the host. of joint enterprises founded in the 
Common Market in recent years or in the United King- 
dom or in Japan—and the huge international consor- 
tium to develop iron ore in Liberia or the half-billion 
dollar Volta River hydro-electric power and aluminum 
project in Ghana involving both government and pri- 
vate financial sources and skills of three continents. 


New Frontiers of Business in Africa 


Increasing knowledge has led to increased interest in 
doing business in Africa, and both are combining to in- 
crease the degree of competition and activity. I can see 
only good coming out of these broad developments— 
and the individual membership of this Association can 
make a real contribution in spreading knowledge of op- 
portunities for investment, as well as to stimulate con- 
sumer demand for useful products new to Africans. 


Needs are Dire 


Before examining the nature of:the potential market, 
let us review some of Africa’s basic economic and so- 
cial needs—education, improved diet, public health and 
medical facilities, improved agricultural techniques, di- 
versification of one crop economies, better transporta- 
tion and communications, skilled labor and technicians, 
administrators and developmental investment capital, 
both private and public. These needs are colossal and 
would be staggering,-perhaps stultifying, were it not 
for the fact that solutions to these problems of social en- 
gineering are clearly within the technical competence 
of our times. Techniques have been evolved and are be- 
ing evolved to cope with them—a simple example is the 
gigantic advance made in earth-moving equipment since 
the beginning of World War II which has greatly cut 
costs in roadbuilding and large construction projects. 

Progress also will depend on good relations between 
the races and relaxation of social tensions. It may be 
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said that there are good race relations in all of Africa 
except in the areas where white settlers have established 
themselves in relatively large numbers; this means only 
in Algiers, Southern Rhodesia, in South Africa, and pos- 
sibly Kenya. There are high hopes for an early solution 
of the thorny Algerian question, although the outcome 
of current discussions is unclear. What is sorely needed, 
to ease tensions is an increase in African purchasing pow- 
er and productivity. It must come first in agricultural 
pursuits in which the great masses of Africans are en- 
gaged. Improvements in land tenure, encouragement of 
cash crops, the fostering of cooperatives, and enlightened 
wage policies will contribute. This process is taking 
place e.g. in Uganda where African produced coffee 
and cotton crops gave a pay-out of over $75 million to 
the African growers. Economic progress begins when 
the economic environment changes from subsistence to 
cash. 
Industrialization brings social changes 

The acceleration of the emergence of African middle- 
class farmers, traders, and professional men is being 
stimulated by the growth of industrial and commercial 
enterprises with their associated skills, although these 
projects are as yet not sufficiently broadly based. 

There can be no doubt that the socio-economic prob- 
lems previously enumerated are a major challenge to 
the West. This would be so were there no Communist 
threat to intervene. In fact, it is noteworthy that it was 
not until October 1957 that Africa became the subject 
of official Communist interest. Prior to that time, Com- 
munist or Marxist influence in African affairs was ab- 
sent or negligible. Present indications are clear that 
through scholarships and training schools for leaders 
of underdeveloped countries, the USSR hopes to win 
over the men who eventually will hold responsible po- 
sitions in Africa. The Russians seem to have no broad 
plan or Marxist theory to fit the African scene precisely, 
but they take advantge of any weaknesses. They thus 
exploited the vacuum left by the French in Guinea in 
1958, the Somalia question in Ethiopia in 1959, the col- 
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lapse of the Force Publique in the Congo in 1960, etc. 


Russian Inroads 


In the economic area, the USSR likewise offers young 
nations trade agreements at fixed prices under which 
raw materials are bartered against machinery (as in 
the Sudanese Republic), thus endeavoring to alleviate 
those market fluctuations that threaten disaster for the 
finances of underdeveloped countries. 

The combined efforts of Russia and her satellites, Cze- 
choslovakia and East Germany, have as yet not been 
large or dominant. Their most active area has been 
Guinea, where loans, the purchase of the banana crop 
(the principal crop), the building of factories and a 
harbor at Conakry and the construction of a university 


and a sports stadium have made the greatest impact. 

Communist China promises also to be a disturbing 
element. She has established diplomatic relations with 
many African nations and has signed trade agreements 
with the United Arab Republic, with Tunisia, Morocco, 
the Sudanese Republic and with Guinea. 

However, compared with the value of trade and in- 
vestment in Africa which relates to the free world, the 
present economic influence of the Communist powers is 
fractional. 

Demand for African Products Declines 


A more serious immediate threat lies in the “terms of 
trade.” Since 1939 the raw material nations of the world 
have by and large been favored, and only recently have 
the minor recessions in the industrialized nations been 
reflected in downward price fluctuations. The lesser de- 
veloped nations depend on foreign exchange receipts 
from their crops and mineral products to provide for 
the purchase of the industrial goods which are needed 
for their own industrialization and development plans. 

A case in point is the fall in cocoa and rubber prices 
—off over 20% during the past year. Africa produces 
about two-thirds of the World’s cocoa and such a price 
drop can diminish the capabilities for steady develop- 
ment and reduce the credit standing of certain African 
nations. One of the basic factors to take into account 
in appraising economic prospects in Africa then is the 
state of world demand for its products. 

Fortunately, European prosperity coupled with high 
level production in Japan and relatively high demand 
in the Americas do not indicate any radical or broad 
downward price adjustments; although world produc- 
tion is exceeding world consumption of several com- 
modities important to Africa, namely, cocoa, coffee and 
copper, to name a few. 


You can sell in Africa 


As to the ability of outsiders to sell in Africa, it is clear 
that it can be done. The Germans and the Japanese 
have demonstrated their successes, despite language ob- 
stacles not presented to nationals of French and English- 
speaking countries. It is clear that in some areas Amer- 
ican enterprises have priced themselves out of the mar- 
kets, either because of our domestic labor costs or high 
export mark-ups and distribution costs, or because we 
have exported the skills and know-how to third coun- 
tries, where the total costs of production and distribu- 
tion to points in Africa are lower. 

It is necessary also to study the peculiarities of the 
principal markets, because they differ so widely. In 
some places Chinese, Levantines, Lebanese, Indians are 
the principal local traders, or the African womenfolk, 
or giant foreign trading companies carry the load. Yet, 
in certain modern cities local businessmen manage su- 


permarkets and department stores, which compare favor- 
ably with those in greater New York. With such diver- 
sity it is difficult to generalize, but it is clear that ad- 
vertising, visits and first-hand contacts and, in many 
areas, expansion of branch offices will be required to 
cope with the special marketing problems to be faced. 

Before proceeding, I would like to comment on the 
speaker’s statements at Luncheon. He developed a thesis 
that Common Markets were evolving in the various 
parts of the world, and he also included in that his com- 
mentary that there seemed to be emerging in Africa 
various Common Markets. 


Conditions not Conducive to a Common Market 


Although this is not a panel discussion, I would like 
to take issue with that thesis insofar as it relates to 
Africa. I see, basically, in Africa at the moment a se- 
ries of centrifugal forces or fragmentation processes go- 
ing on, and I do not see a common economic market 
emerging but such federation as is taking place is of a 
political nature, and the history thus far has been rather 
ragged. 

The United States Department of Commerce has sent 
pioneering teams to Africa to survey certain of the mar- 
kets there, and their conclusions are optimistic. To take 
Nigeria as a case in point, it was concluded that this 
country “presents an open field for United States mer- 
chandise of almost all descriptions.” While it is gener- 
ally agreed that this new nation presents attractive op- 
portunities for American businessmen and foreign in- 
vestors, it will be necessary that discriminating judg- 
ments be made especially by the smaller businessman, 
who may not be able to adapt to sudden market changes. 
Imports may be restricted, as a means of inducing local 
manufacture—and destroy an import market without 


notice. 
The Situation in Nigeria 


The Nigerian market is expanding steadily, both in 
terms of total demand and in the range of goods re- 
quired. This has been reflected in the growing value 
of imports, which have increased ten-fold in twenty years 
and have almost tripled since 1950. They stand at $500 
million and will continue to grow as economic develop- 
ment progresses. The Nigerian Government recognizes 
that foreign capital and technical skills continue to be 
needed to help develop natural resources and create new 
industries. Accordingly, tangible inducements have been 
offered, including accelerated depreciation for tax pur- 
poses, tariff protection, and a Government purchasing 
preference for locally produced goods. 

Exemption from customs duties may be granted, in 
whole or in part, on imported materials and equipment, 
while “pioneer” industries of particular benefit to the 
economy can ejoy a tax holiday for up to five years. 
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Profits and dividends arising from investment in ap- 
proved projects may be freely transferred and capital 
repatriated at will. 

The preferred fields for foreign investments are man- 
ufacturing, mineral development, and plantation farm- 
ing. Utilities are reserved for public operation, and in- 
vestment in retail trade is generally discouraged. Joint 
ventures of foreign and Nigerian capital are preferred. 
To encourage investment in areas where it will be of 
maximum benefit, the Investment Corporation of Ni- 
geria has been organized. 


The Special Position of Liberia 


I now turn to the Republic of Liberia in West Africa. 
The Republic of Liberia attracts American interest be- 
cause of its unique character, not because it is typical 
of conditions in Africa. Liberia, an independent nation 
for well over a century, has maintained friendly ties 
with the United States from the beginning. Today it 
is on the threshold of rapid development arising out 
of its increasing agricultural development, especially 
rubber culture and more particularly, because of the 
past and prospective increases in iron ore mining which, 
if developed as planned, will reach 15 million tons an- 
nually, thus making Liberia one of the world’s largest 
producers of iron ore. Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, 
is a free port. There are no exchange controls or re- 
strictions on trade in force. The USS. dollar is the official 
currency. Income of non-residents is not subject to tax 
under Liberian law. I cite Liberia to illustrate the poten- 
tialities for exports which developing countries can offer 
in the years ahead. Surely not only will the individual 
Liberian and foreign investors, the local population and 
the local government share in the increase in national 
product, but also American and Europeans, and Israeli 
exporters may contemplate substantially increased ship- 
ments to Liberia. In January of 1960 it was my privilege 
to attend the inauguration in Monrovia of President 
William V. S. Tubman. The President on that occasion 
charted a course for his country which unmistakably 
points to its rapid development and an environment in 
which the free enterprise system is likely to flourish. 


South Africa is Different 


The Union of South Africa must not be included in 
most generalizations concerning Africa. It is the only 
highly industrialized country on the Continent. It has 
within its borders over 3 million white “settlers”—more 
whites than all of the rest of Africa together. Its na- 
tional income per head, according to its Minister of 
Finance, “stands far above any other African territory, 
50% above its nearest rival, and more than twice as 
high as any other state of Southern or Central Africa.” 
It has been estimated that ‘the average income of the 
white population is the fifth highest in the world being 
JUNE 1961 
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exceeded only by the United States, Canada, Sweden 
and New Zealand, while the average for the non-white 
population is higher than the average for all races in 
any other territory of Southern or Central Africa. 

For the past decade average consumption per head 
in real terms increased by 2.1% per annum. 

Foreign investment in South Africa today exceeds 4 
billion dollars, of which private U.S. investments are 
about $600 million. The record of respect for rights of 
foreign investors is clean and no Government of South 
Africa has to my knowledge ever defaulted on repay- 
ments of loans. The latter is most impressive to me for 
I spent over 10 years on the task of persuading govern- 
ments to “restore their credit” by renewing service on 
their publicly held dollar bond obligations which had 


been in default. 
High Degree of Industrialization 


South Africa is not “underdeveloped”—it has a broad 
industrial structure comprising facilities for manufac- 
ture of steel, chemicals, textiles, foodstuffs, footwear, 
paper, rubber, glassware, plastic, pottery, and many oth- 
er products. 

It is expert in engineering, accountancy, and has an 
advanced financial mechanism—a stock exchange, mon- 
ey market, commercial banks with approximately 1600 
branches, and with assets totalling $134 billion. 

While agriculture and mining were the original 
sources of the country’s economic strength, they have 
now been out-distanced in value by industrial develop- 
ment. 

The future of the country’s industrial progress de- 
pends on expansion of the domestic market; this is like- 
ly to result from present and future efforts to raise the 
wage level and the productivity of the country’s lower 
paid employees. In addition, confidence must be bol- 
stered in the longer view by proper recognition of the 
rights of all persons living within the Union, regardless 
of color. 

North Africa 

Now let us turn to the rest of Sub-Sahara Africa. In 
this broad area, sometimes described as tropical Africa 
or Equatorial Africa, most of the nations will not reach 
the stage of development where they may be character- 
ized as industrial nations for many years. In the mean- 
time, improvements of agricultural techniques and use 
of better agricultural equipment should enable the in- 
dustrialized nations to sell farm equipment and imple- 
ments, transport and road-building equipment in in- 
creasing quantities. 

Africa’s natural resources and wealth are spread un- 
evenly over the continent. East and Central Africa have 
experienced earlier development than West Africa. Large 
amounts of capital have come into Central Africa to de- 











velop the abundant mineral resources and induced sec- 
ondary industries to supply the growing consumer pop- 
ulation. West Africa, though somewhat less endowed, 
has enough minerals to attract investment and keep the 
predominantly agricultural economies. The new iron ore 
mining ventures in Liberia and Mauretania, the bauxite 
in Guinea, oil discoveries in Nigeria, mean that capital 
injections will be made which will stimulate the growth 
of their respective economies. Similarly, the vast oil fields 
of Libya will in time provide revenues sufficient to lift 
the economy from its deficit status. Sahara oil has al- 
ready stimulated much hope for rapid economic devel- 
opment of Algiers and Tunis also. 

But increases in export earnings from primary agricul- 
tural production must be achieved through higher prod- 
uctivity and augmented world demand in order to raise 
the largest part of the population from the low con- 
sumption levels which now exist. 

Time limitations permit me only to say that France 
continues to be the main country dealing with Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia; France accounts for about two- 
thirds of imports and three-fifths of their exports. Since 
1950 the dollar share of exports to these three countries 
has increased slighlty from eight to ten percent of the 
total and imports into the dollar area remained at only 
2%. Similarly, recent U.S. exports to African countries 
and territories related to the sterling area and to the 
Belgian Congo while doubling in value since 1950 rep- 
resent actually a smaller share in the total of exports 
to these areas. Many of these areas at present are loosen- 
ing their ties with the Metropolitan Powers and are ac- 
tively seeking out other sources of imports and other 
nations to provide investment funds and to locate other 
bank and political connections. This is a significant 
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trend and one which promises opportunities. How far 
this new process of the internationalization of capital 
and imports will be pursued remains to be seen. The 
political advantages of permitting American exporters 
to compete on equal terms with the Metropolitan Pow- 
ers in their African markets are becoming increasingly 
plain to all. 
Conclusion 


In summary then, while Africa is not and will not be 
an investment or trade paradise for a long time, it does 
offer to the businessman opportunities for big profits— 
and regrettably too, some risks of big losses. Cecil Rhodes 
has said “When thinking of Africa think big.” Because 
of the special difficulties and costs relating to distance, 
language-barriers, unfamiliarity, changing practices, and 
lack of adequate infra-structure, smaller business enter- 
prises will be at a disadvantage in competition with the 
larger. 

But ideal investment climate and trade atmosphere 
exist nowhere. Just a few short months ago, Cuba was 
generally regarded as a haven for private enterprise and 
the nation enjoyed a high credit standing. 

Today that is gone. On the other hand, a few sea 
miles away Puerto Rico has been transformed by sub- 
stantial economic expansion. These are dramatic changes. 
There will likewise be dramatic changes in Africa too 
in the years ahead—for the African nations are moving 
from largely a subsistence basis to become producers 
and consumers. To help them will require the creation 
of markets for commodities, processes and techniques. 
Ahead are tasks for thousands of Western technicians 
who have it in their hands to provide the basis for peace- 
ful and prosperous partnership with Africa. 
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African Prospects- 
olitically 

and 

Socially 


Eldon W. Griffiths 
Senior Editor 
Newsweek International 


Whenever one looks at Africa these days, one is apt 
to start with enthusiasm and end with alarm—and hu- 
mility. 

The enthusiasm explains itself: an immense continent, 
teeming with vigor and beauty, is thrusting its way onto 
the world stage. It is a time of excitement and drama: 
The map is redrawn; old empires are replaced by a 
score of new nations; the landscape is transformed as 
new mines are dug, new harbors dredged, new roads 
drilled through the bush. 

Above all, the African peoples—at least a portion of 
them—are rushing the Twentieth century. The sons of 
savages drive bulldozers; girls with tribal markings wear 
falsies and work X-rays machines; African politicians 
are wined by Russia and dined by the U.S. 

There have been few such sudden awakenings in all 
of history. The Renaissance may have been one, the open- 
ing of the New World may have been another. But to- 
day, the alchemy of change is more potent than ever be- 
fore. Two thirds of mankind—in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America—are demanding their place in the sun at a 
time when other men are mastering the atom and ven- 
turing into Space. 

It is this “Konjunktur” of political emancipation and 
technological advance that gives the African awakening 
its special—and urgent—character. The pace of African 
change is jet propelled: New nations, new leaders, new 





Etpon W. Grirritus, Senior Editor—Newsweek International, 
was born in Great Britain, graduated from Cambridge in 1947 
with first honors in history and elected to a fellowship at Yale 
where he worked on a doctoral thesis in modern history. When 
he was Newsweek's chief European correspondent, he covered 
much of the world’s big news, including a dangerous assignment 
during the Hungarian Revolt. 

Mr. Griffiths was unable to give his talk, as he was unexpect- 
edly called out of the country on a rush assignment, but we are 
happy to present his prepared notes. 
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philosophies grow up overnight. Africa is literally leap- 
ing from the Stone age to the Space age without pausing 
in the age of Steam. 

Sharp Contrasts 


The anomalies that this produces stick out all over the 
continent. There are savages and sophisticates—but no 
middle class; mud huts and metropolises, but few pro- 
vincial towns. In between such towns as there are, the 
forests and the bush lie silent and empty, as they have for 
ten thousand years. And between those shouts of free- 
dom, those fine-drafted constitutions, there are other 
wider deserts—of the human mind. 

Where Africans have been prepared for the Twen- 
tieth century, Africans can fit in well. Contrary to leg- 
end, the black man (e.g. in South Africa) can handle 
machinery deftly; compared with Peru and Burma, the 
civil servants of Ghana are visibly firstclass. But where 
the African has not been made ready to take on respon- 
sibility, freedom can lead to chaos. What happened in 
the Congo is tragic proof of that. 


Tribal Traditions Retard Progress 


Unfortunately for Africa, the majority of its people 
still are far closer to the Baluba tribesmen of the Congo 
than they are to the black B.A.’s who run Nigeria. And 
this great primitive mass—mostly tribal, still bound to 
the soil—may prove too great a burden for the educated 
few to carry into the Twentieth century—at the present 
pace. 

The “few” have made a good start—an amazingly 
good start in some countries. But they face prodigious 
problems, more perhaps than they know. 

The first problem is one of religion. Among the vast 
majority of tribal Africans this is not yet important; the 
ancient tribal gods still link them to the earth and fill 
their emotional needs, more satisfactorily perhaps than 
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Western society does. But the most important dynamic 
elements in modern Africa are those millions of urban 
Africans whose ancient beliefs have been shattered by 
the white man’s world and whose yearning to improve 
their lot is now a political force all over the continent. 

Except in the case of a few score thousands of edu- 
cated Africans, products of the universities of Europe 
and America, these detribalized urbanized Africans have 
not come to terms with European culture. They have 
abandoned the spiritual assets of their tribal society— 
which insured them against hunger, crime and loneliness 
—and instead they have picked up only the outward 
forms, and these usually the worst ones, of the Western 
world. Go to any big African town—Leopoldville, Johan- 
nesburg, Lagos or Nairobi—and you see these black 
proletarians, loafing on the street corners in their zoot 
suits and fancy footwear. Their womenfolk, like as not, 
are selling love for cash. | 


Surge of Nationalism 

Yet, these are the people who supplied the candle- 
power for Africa’s great change. These were the urban 
mobs who responded to nationalist outcries against col- 
onialism; they were in the vanguard of freedom, all 
over the African continent. 

Patriots and demagogues gave them something to be- 
lieve in—a slogan, a party, an organization, with which 
to fill the aching void in their uprooted minds. And 
their response was irresistible. No colonial power could 
withstand the uprising of the Africans who dominated 
the towns. 

Liberty implies Discipline, not License 

The new governments must therefore ensure that their 
own supporters are paid off for their support. Other- 
wise, is it not likely that disillusion will set in, and that, 
as often has happened, a revolution will eat its own 
children? These black proletarians have been taught that 
“democracy” and “freedom” mean being against the gov- 
ernment. Unless they can also be taught that democracy 
is also discipline, and that freedom requires obedience 
to the existing law, there is danger that much of Africa 
will follow Latin Americas pattern of alternating rev- 
olution and dictatorship. 

The second major problem of the new African nations 
is nationality. Not one of the African nations is made 
up of people who stem from a single racial or religious 
group; most incorporate dozens. There are far greater 
differences between the Yoruba and the Ibo of Nigeria 
than there are between Swedes and Spaniards; there is 
no such thing, outside the political lexicon, as a Ugan- 
dan or a Kenyan, or a Rhodesian, or an Ivory Coaster. 
The problem is how to create them . . . how to make 
Tanganyikans out of eighty tribes with more different 
languages than there were in mediaeval Europe; how 
to forge a nation out of the twenty odd ethnic groups 


that history has corralled in the Republic of the Congo. 


The example of German Unification 

It took Germany a thousand years to unite Suabians 
and Prussians, Saxons and Bavarians into a single na- 
tion, and they had a common language! Yet in many 
new African nations the problem goes even deeper. It is 
as if some Chinese statesmen had laid a ruler across the 
map of Europe and had drawn lines from Paris to 
Prague, Prague to Warsaw, Warsaw to Amsterdam, and 
Amsterdam back to Paris. The Chinese would then an- 
nounce to the Czechs and Germans, Frenchmen, Dutch 
and Belgians who live within those lines: “See, you are 
a nation. Please to unite at once.” 


Tribal Lines Overlap National Borders 

Problem number three also stems from those “lines,” 
but concerns those left outside of them, Africa’s national 
frontiers have divided the Masai, the Bamileke, the Ba- 
kongo and the Somalis between three different countries 
apiece. They placed half the Fulanis in the federation of 
Nigeria, and the rest in the Republic of Chad. The Basu- 
tos, by contrast, are confined to a political island, but 
unfortunately it is surrounded by the Union of South 
Africa. As for the tribes on either side of the Katanga- 
Rhodesian border, they are identical in every way, ex- 
cept that those in Rhodesia are taught English and are 
ruled from Salisbury, 600 miles to the south, while those 
in Katanga are taught French—and used to be ruled 
from Leopoldville, 1800 miles Northwest. 

Some day, these anomalies will have to be ironed out. 
But will this be done by war? Will there appear a series 
of black Louis XIV’s seeking to establish “les limites 
naturelles” by annexing their neighbor’s lands? And 
will there be African “Hitlers” seeking to reunite their 
scattered racial groups—as, for instance, Nkrumah de- 
mands on behalf of the Ewe “folk,” who live in both 
Togo and Ghana? 

Warfare may ensue 

The chances that this will happen seem extremely 
high. And if it does happen, will the rival Africans so- 
licit outside help as the seventeenth century Poles allied 
themselves with the Swedes to help them against the 
Russians, or as nineteenth century Piedmont called in 
Louis Napoleon to drive out the Austrians? | 

If this should happen, the whole of Africa could be- 
come a battlefield between East and West. However hard 
we may try—through the United Nations or through 
some gigantic Locarno treaty covering a continent—it is 
impossible for Africa to isolate itself. Africa is too im- 
portant, comercially, strategically, politically—for either 
side to stay out of it. And the plain fact is that both 
sides already are in. 

The Africans, however, no longer are just an object 
of other people’s policies; they are now prime movers 
themselves. Africa’s emergence—the appearance of 25, 
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soon to be 31, African countries in the United Nations 
—has brought about a historic shift in the world balance 
of power. The larger powers are finding that nuclear 
weapons destroy their wielders as well as their victims; 
that military might no longer can be deployed against 
the smaller nations. Like Gulliver, in fact, the big pow- 
ers are finding that the Lilliputian’s ropes have tied 
them down. 
Outside Influences are Strong 

The Lilliputians of Africa are therefore being courted 
by the rest of the world. All the tools of modern diplom- 
acy—military “instructors,” economic aid, political prop- 
aganda—are being mobilized by both sides for deploy- 
ment in Africa. Against this onslaught, a few enlight- 
ened Africans are desperately trying to build a barrier. 
It is now the standard line of all African states to 
talk of “non-alignment” .. . “positive neutralism” .. . 
“Big Powers, please keep out.” Unfortunately, it is not 
possible for Africa to stand aside. And the reason is 
crystal clear: Africa needs—and its people increasingly 
demand—the tools and services, the knowhow and the 
capital of the modern world. This means importing them 
—from Europe and America, from Russia and possibly 
China. But as all history demonstrates, you cannot buy 
machinery without the ideas that go with it, you cannot 
import knowhow without ideas as well. 

The only practical question is: Can the African states 
develop a culture of their own, strong enough to absorb 
ideas from the rest of the world, and turn them Africa’s 
way? 

The evidence so far is not encouraging. Under the 
impact of Western technology the ancient tribal society 
of Africa is disintegrating. Under the impact of Chris- 
tian missions, the native religions of Africa have tended 
to wither away. 

Africa has its own Civilization 


But the struggle is not yet lost; Africa’s heart is still 
African. As sociologists delve deeper into the roots of 
African society, they are finding that the African cul- 
ture is richer, more vital and vastly more tenacious, than 
anyone had previously thought. In particular, this is so 
in the field of African Art, in the dance and in the ver- 
nacular literature that is currentiy being produced in 
African schools, now that they are free from the thought 
controls of the West. For though Westerners often miss 
it, there is—and always has been—“a civilization” in 
Africa. The witchdoctor and his fetish sticks, the tribal 
taboos and the blood rites are beginning to be under- 
stood not as savage practices, but as symbols of a dif- 
ferent, but by no means inferior, adjustment of man to 
his environment. They are the marks of civilization, 
not of savagery. 

This African civilization is baffling to the Western- 
er, brought up in the world of cause and effect. Try- 
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ing to explain it, Maurice Bedel, the great French eth- 
nographer, said of the vast majority of Africans who 
still live in the bush: “Their eyes have the power of pen- 
etrating the invisible, their ears can discern the subtlest 
shades of expression in the voices of nature. They are 
artists and poets. They better than any of us understand 
the very soul of things. 


Time is Meaningless 


“Nowhere, indeed, is man more in tune with Nature 
than in the African bush. The village African does not 
subdivide his day into hours, minutes, seconds; he is im- 
mersed in the present, part of the eternal NOW. As 
such, the African seems more plastic, more organic, than 
Western man. He is apt to prefer curves to straight lines, 
ovals to circles, and generally speaking, roundabout ways 
to straight speaking.” His universe seems not to be 
subjected to the laws of logic; no philosopher such as 
Descartes or Kant has imprisoned him within the bar- 
riers of reason. 


“He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird,” 


The modern world, however, seeks to conquer nature, 
not to marry it. And increasingly, millions of Africans 
want to join that world. But if the African is to make 
success in the modern world, he must perforce acquire 
Western concepts, the outward forms of a BA (Oxon) 
and a Savile Row suit in themselves are not enough, as 
many Asians have found. To succeed, nay to survive, 
the African must gird himself with rational thought 
processes, scientific curiosity, above all, stamina and a 
compulsive drive to follow through. 

In doing so, must he lose the plastic, organic culture 
of that “land twixt sleep and wakening, where fact and 
fancy meet”? One sincerely hopes he does not. For the 
world is starting to question some of its own values, and 
can we really be proud of the hydrogen bomb, our ul- 
cers and the tens of thousands we kill on the roads each 
year? Such a world has as much to gain from the Afri- 
can as it has to offer. And some Africans already know 
it. 

Speaking to his parliament, Kwame Nkrumah, Presi- 
dent of Ghana, said: . . . “Those of us who live in pre- 
technological societies . . . may lack those material com- 
forts regarded as essential by the standards of the mod- 
ern world .. . but we have the gifts of laughter and joy, 
a love of music, a lack of malice, all things of intrinsic 
worth in a world sick of injustice, fear and want. So 
while we seek the material, cultural and economic ad- 
vancement of our people, let us not sacrifice their fun- 
damental happiness. That, I should say, has been the 
greatest tragedy of Western society since the industrial 
revolution.” 
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Asia is a big place. Too big, in fact, to even attempt 
to cover in this brief talk. And the Continent is crowded 
with almost as many political and economic problems 
as it is with people. 

An American humorist, the late Robert Benchley, 
faced the problem as an undergraduate at Harvard 
University. He was instructed to discuss the subject of 
international fisheries with respect to the United States 
and Japan. Benchley was desperate. He was also frank. 
For he wrote as follows: “I know nothing about the 
point of view of Japan, and nothing about the point of 
view of the United States. Therefore, I shal] discuss the 
question from the point of view of the fish.” 

I-know you will understand if I follow Mr. Bench- 
ley’s excellent advice and tell you simply from my own 
point of view about the business prospects mainly in 
Japan and then mention briefly the situation in Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya and the Philippines. 

I select these markets, first, because they are impor- 
tant and reasonably open to commerce and, second, be- 
cause they are relatively free from the international ten- 
sions which grip most of the Far East at this time. 


Japan: a Country in Transition 


Any businessman who looks to the Far East must 
look first to Japan. For Japan is by all odds the largest 
market in the East. Its past industrial growth has been 
great; its future potential, as both a producing and con- 
suming nation, is wide open. 

In short, thanks in large measure to American aid 
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and technical assistance, Japan has emerged as one of 
the most industrialized countries in the world. 

Over the past 15 years, Japan has gone through three 
very distinct phases of change and growth. Each stage 
has played a particular part in creating the Japanese 
market of today in which you all should be vastly in- 
terested. 

The first phase, from 1945 to 1949, was the height of 
confusion and crisis after the war. There was widespread 
disillusionment and dissatisfaction. 

During this time, the labor unions made remarkable 
advances. So much so, that business managements were 
confused and somewhat overwhelmed. Rising wages and 
spiraling costs led to widespread inflation. And business- 
men seemed to lose their sense of perspective. Manu- 
facturing and industrial firms, for example, borrowed 
too heavily from banks 4nd the bankers in turn, over- 
borrowed from the central banks. Corporations were 
overloaded with debt. The amount of money private 
individuals were willing to invest in businesses reached 
new lows. 

The aftermath of this rather wild and uncontrolled 
sowing of economic oats was a one-year period in which 
the financial reins were tightly checked by industry. 
Although many companies suffered losses, due to the 
resulting deflation, the one outstanding trend during 
this period was a swing back to more equity financing 
and a greater freedom from debt. This enabled many 
companies to set their own financial houses in order 
for the challenges that were yet to come. 
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The big challenge came, of course, with the Korean 
War. This outbreak signaled the last phase of Japan’s 
15-year industrial transition. And, under the impetus of 
a war economy, business boomed. All types of manu- 
facturing and industrial firms moved vast amounts of 
products—not only off the assembly lines, but out of 
the warehouses where inventories had been perilously 
high. 

American Techniques and Fresh Management Talent 


However, a war economy was not enough. Other fac- 
tors were also at work. For one, American management 
techniques were in widespread use. The emphasis on 
cost and production controls helped Japanese manufac- 
turers raise production standards to new levels. And, for 
the first time, Japanese companies were able to make 
long-range production and marketing plans with rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

Japanese company management was also undergoing 
vast changes. The traditional family management was 
giving way to a new crop of executives, trained in the 
ways of scientific business practices. 

The end result is that Japan today has reached a meas- 
ure of industrial growth and expansion it never dreamed 
of a short 15 years ago. And to make the point, permit 
me to very briefly usurp the role of the economist by 
citing these accepted yardsticks of economic vitality. 


Growth Means More Wages and That Means Greater 
Consumption 


Gross national product in 1959, for example, was $35 
billion, more than double what it was in 1952. 

In that same period, national income has also doubled 
to almost $28 billion. 

Per capita income almost doubled. 

Industrial production increased more than 200%. 

Employment by manufacturers rose 54%. 

Industrial wages jumped 55% while consumer prices 
went up 18% for a real wage increase of 30%. 

And, if the present liberal government of Japan is 
correct, by 1971, Japan’s gross national product will 
double again to $75 billion and national income will 
redouble—to $64 billion. 

What, you may ask, does all this mean in terms of 
products for sale in the Japanese market? What are the 
opportunities for American manufacturers and Ameri- 
can capital? What are the limitations? 

In the first place, there has been a vast upsurge in 
the sale of consumer products. And nowhere is this 
more noticeable than in electrical appliances. Washing 
machines, television receivers, refrigerators—all continue 
in great demand. Considering that most Japanese never 
owned any one of these appliances prior to 1953, it is 
rather remarkable, I believe, that last year alone retail 
sales in these products totaled $1.7 billion. Today, for 
example, there are some 6 million television receivers 
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in use in Japan; and more than 25 million radios have 
been sold. 

For many Japanese manufacturers, such figures have 
obviously meant growth, expansion and profits. This is 
particularly true of companies that have pioneered in 
these fields. I can verify that from personal experience 
since our own company, Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co., Ltd., was formed at Osaka, Japan, in 1918. And I 
say in all candor that business has never been better. 


Housing: a Paradox and a Challenge 


The increase in sales of products for the home also 
extends to a lesser degree to such items as air condi- 
tioners and furniture. But all such home furnishings 
sales point up a great Japanese pardox. That is, while 
the average Japanese citizen today is anxious and able 
to furnish his house in a 20th century style, he cannot 
afford an up-to-date house to go with it. 

Contrary to some popular notions, the Japanese peo- 
ple do not have an affinity for bamboo houses. Many 
people live at least in wooden houses, largely because 
they can’t afford anything better. Building materials 
are expensive, mortgage money comes high—about 8% 
—and the small down payment in Japan is about as 
scarce as a rickshaw is in New York. 

In considering the future for housing, I would say the 
surface has hardly been scratched. At the very minimum, 
there is now a need for some 500,000 new homes. And 
there is little question in my mind that millions of Jap- 
anese homes could be replaced by American style houses 
if there were the means for supplying the huge capital 
necessary to build houses at prices the Japanese people 
could afford to pay. 

At the moment, the building boomlet in Japan is 
largely restricted to office buildings, and apartment 
houses, built mostly by the Government Corporation. 
But even these new structures are filled before they are 
completed, and there is at least a two-year wait for any- 
one who wants to put his name on the list. 

May I emphasize to you resourceful American busi- 
nessmen that anyone who can even begin to solve the 
problem of better and cheaper housing in Japan can 
prosper beyond his fondest dreams. 


Lifting Import Restrictions 


Still another development that holds out high hopes 
for outside capital and products is the liberalization of 
imports. As a result of the kind of growth I have been 
talking about, Japan has built up a reserve of $2 billion. 
With this in mind, the Gatt Conference has requested 
that Japan lift her import restrictions. The government 
has done just that, and now some 1200 items, or 65% 
of all Japanese import items, have been liberalized un- 
der automatic approval system. Within three years, it is 
expected that all imports will be similarly free. 
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To many industrial companies in Japan, this repre- 
sents something of a shock even though imports have 
increased by 60% in the past eight years and the total 
in 1961 should be a hearty $5.2 billion. Nonetheless, the 
lifting of import restrictions will undoubtedly signal 
greater competition for Japanese companies and new 
sales and marketing opportunities for American _pro- 
ducers. At present, for example, trucks, buses, agricul- 
tural machines, motors and compressors, some home 
electrical appliances, raw cotton, wool, soya beans are 
among items that can be shipped to Japan free of most 
restrictions. In the years ahead, these and other products 
will surely be imported to Japan in greater quantities 
than ever before. 

By and large, you can also expect Japan to meet the 
increasing competition in international trade head-on. 
Our exports have risen steadily over the years—an in- 
crease of 146% from 1952 to 1960. This year, Japanese 
exports are expected to be about $4.5 billion. And I 
believe you will find that Japanese manufacturers will 
rely more and more on American advertising and sell- 
ing techniques. 

It is clear that Japan has enjoyed great growth and 
development over the past 15 years and her future re- 
mains equally hopeful. However, she can look forward 
to growing competition on her home grounds from 
American manufacturers and others who will increas- 
ingly seek to meet the sales and marketing challenges 
posed by the exploding Japanese market. In turn, Japa- 
nese manufacturers can be expected to intensify com- 
petition in foreign markets. 

In the long run, I believe such competition in the 
open marketplace should spur us all on to greater ef- 
ficiency, greater productivity, greater profits and greater 
service to the consumer. 

And now, I should like to sum up some facts and 
impressions about Hong Kong, Indonesia, Singapore 
and Malaya, and the Philippines. 


Sprawling, Free, Competitive Hong Kong 


If Japan can be considered the honey of the Far East- 
ern market, Hong Kong must certainly qualify as its 
beehive. As a free port of foreign trade, Hong Kong 
is easily the busiest, more frenetic commercial center 
in all of Asia. There are very few primary industries 
there, but Hong Kong is chock full of scores of spe- 
cialized, secondary industries producing such merchan- 
dise as shirts, enamelware, artificial flowers, flashlight 
and dry batteries. And while this island is a single Brit- 
ish colony, from a trade point of view it is unquestion- 
ably more important to the people of the Far East than 
the entire United Kingdom. 

I needn’t tell you that labor is extremely cheap in 
Hong Kong. The better paid factory workers may make, 
at best, only $1.30 a day in American money. Others, 
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crowded into smaller factories and shops, are happy if 
they can take home 40c. a day. 

And there are no prospects for higher wages—not as 
long as the labor supply continues to overflow with some 
2 million refugees from the China mainland. The total 
Hong Kong population is 3.5 million. 

While wage earners don’t prosper, industrialists do. 
They can and do buy raw materials from any place in 
the world. And they can buy them any time, and, you 
can be sure, at the lowest possible prices. 

In terms of world markets, undoubtedly the only way 
you can hope to compete with Hong Kong products is 
on a quality basis. 


Indonesia, Largely Government Controlled 


Like many other countries in the Far East, Indonesia 
has yet to fulfill its business and commercial destiny. 
As you know, it has been a sovereign country only since 
1949, 

Population is heavy and supplies of daily necessities 
are scarce. The density of population in Java, for exam- 
ple, is the highest in the world with some 1060 people 
per square mile. 

Indonesia produces a variety of natural produce and 
its main exports are rubber and petroleum. Business in- 
terests used to be owned largely by Dutch and Chinese 
firms, but after Indonesia’s independence from Holland, 
all former private enterprises were nationalized. Large- 
ly because of the shortage of foreign exchange, all im- 
ports and exports are under strict government control. 
If you're interested in the Indonesia market, obviously 
your contacts must be with the Indonesian government. 


Five Year Plan for Singapore and Malaya 


As for Singapore and Malaya, they have a long way 
to go, but they show definite signs of progress in trying 
to solve their economic problems which depended too 
much on tin and rubber production. Now part of the 
British Commonwealth, Singapore is in the first year 
of a five-year plan of development. They hope to at- 
tract new foreign industry by an expected outlay of some 
$300 million in U.S. dollars for a large industrial site 
with ample power supply. Such a move would certain- 
ly go a long way towards building a more favorable 
balance of foreign trade and helping to solve a rising 
unemployment problem. 


Philippines—Good Prospects for U.S. Manufacturers 


Finally, there is the Philippines with an historic asso- 
ciation with the United States. The favorable rate of 
import duties for American-made products, make these 
islands particularly attractive to U.S. manufacturers. 

A fair measure of American capital has already been 
invested in various Philippine enterprises and the pros- 
pects are that even more USS. capital will be invested 
there in the future. 














The islands have numerous factories for assembling 
cars, radios, television sets and refrigerators. Raw ma- 
terials represent somewhat of a problem since most 
must be imported, and all but products from here have 
high import restrictions on them. Shortages of both raw 
materials and component parts are often the result. 

The high cost of Philippine products in the Far East- 
ern markets is also a problem. But these relatively ex- 
pensive price tags are caused by the expense of import- 
ing materials and the Philippine minimum wage law 
which guarantees workers about two American dollars 
a day. 

The Future 

In summary, I would say that business prospects in 
the Far East are good but presently limited. 

Of the markets I have discussed, it is clear, I believe, 
that Japan, with its remarkable industrial growth and 
liberalization of import offers excellent prospects for 
American producers. Similarly, the Philippines, with 
fewer import restrictions for U.S. products, is a most 
hopeful source of new business. 

Hong Kong must be regarded as a very special situa- 
tion. But it bears watching since what happens in the 
free port of Hong Kong may very well provide future 
clues as to the business and commercial prospects in 
all of the Far East. But don’t expect to beat Hong Kong 
products on price. You may be able to compete on 
quality. 


Indonesia, Singapore and Malaya each has a hard row 
to hoe. They must first solve their own internal prob- 
lems and take care of the basic needs of their own peo- 
ple before they can be expected to emerge as easy and 
accessible markets for American products. 

But if there are imponderables about the few markets 
I have discussed, it must be said that the situation in 
these countries is crystal clear as compared to the un- 
certainties and confusion that exist about such coun- 
tries as Laos, Viet-Nam and Korea, to name a few. 

And Red China, of course, remains the biggest enig- 
ma of all. Her future role in the Community of Nations 
and in World Trade is presently anybody’s guess. Above 
all, however, she cannot be ignored. And to emphasize 
that point, one need only remind oneself that the pop- 
ulation of Red China makes up 65% of the some 900 
million people in the Far East and 20% of the world 
population of almost 3 billion. 

There you have it. We are moving towards a future 
of trade and commerce in the Far East that is at once 
filled with promise, hope and uncertainty. Indeed, we 
are in the broad sweep of history. And whatever our 
individual viewpoints—American, Japanese, or simply 
that of Robert Benchley’s fish—there is an exciting, stim- 
ulating challenge that lies ahead. It can be met by peo- 
ple such as yourselves—dedicated to increasing the world- 
wide flow of private capital and to strengthening the 
economies everywhere in the free world. 
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If I had stood here two years ago, ladies and gentle- 
men, and predicted the establishment of a Communist 
state in this Hemisphere or the launching of a war be- 
tween Communism and Democracy in a nation just 
ninety miles from the United States Coast, you would 
have laughed me off the podium. But I don’t think that 
you would disbelieve me now if I told you that there 





may be other Castro-type governments to come in the 
Americas. 

Why is this so? Principally because neither Latin- 
American leaders nor our own government have until 
quite recently acted in concert to answer the demands 
of the social revolution in this Hemisphere. In a word, 
we have not kept up with the times and, because we 
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have not, we are all facing one of the greatest crises 
in communications and human and political relations 
in the history of the Americas. 

Let us look back for a minute. A few years ago, North 
Americans looked on Latin-America as a promising 
boom area for investment and business. Dictatorships 
were being replaced by democracies. Gone were the Pe- 
rons and Pinillas and Jimenezes and elected presidents 
were allowed to finish out their terms in relative peace. 
The main problems appeared to be economic, controlling 
inflation and balancing trade. But while democracy was 
maturing and our economic relations, both trade and 
investment, were rising, our human and political rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin-America were 
rapidly and, alas, too often unnoticeably, going to pot. 


Latin America has been Neglected 


In the last few years because of our preoccupation with 
the strategic importance of keeping Europe and the Far 
East out of Communist hands, we failed to see the storm 
brewing in our own back yard. Little has been done by 
any administration since the war. 

Finally, we failed to recognize the basic problem that, 
unless we start demonstrating to the masses in Latin- 
America an interest in helping them to get more bread, 
a pair of shoes and a better roof over their heads, they 
will eventually be convinced that their only hope is in 
Communism. 

In essence, ladies and gentlemen, we have talked to 
Latin-Americans about abstracts. We have talked to 
them about liberty, democracy, the dignity of the hu- 
man being and equal opportunity for all, but we have 
failed to understand that these concepts are meaning- 
less to millions who are living in poverty with no tra- 
dition of democracy as we know it. We have asked them 
for repeated demonstrations of support on political is- 
sues of importance to us, such as the break with the 
Nazi powers, the establishment of the Continental De- 
fense System and strong anti-Communist policies, et 
cetera. 

U.S. lack of understanding 


On the other hand, we neglected issues that are of 
great importance to them, their problems of under-de- 
velopment and their aspirations for a better life, things 
far transcending the cold war developments which so 
agitate us. 

We have also under-estimated the attraction of the 
Soviet and Chinese blocs. That attraction is based on 
the fact that in the eyes of the Latin-Americans both 
of these nations have effected a rapid industrialization 
without foreign investment or assistance. That this was 
achieved at the expense of millions of lives and the loss 
of political and religious freedom means little to the 
average, underpaid and underfed peasant or worker in 
the Americas. 
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The more astute leaders in Latin America understand 
this and have tried to alert us. Unfortunately, their warn- 
ings were weakened by our suspicion that they were 
made mainly for local political purposes. 

Last year when President Eisenhower toured South 
America, the Latin-Americans expected some positive 
United States action to follow quickly. Nothing hap- 
pened. As a result, over-optimism quickly turned to cyn- 
icism and, as one Chilean busines man told me, “Pan- 
Americanism has a new meaning now, the ‘pan,’ or 
‘bread,’ is for you people, the Americanismo is for us.” 


The Cuban situation 


Ladies and gentlemen, there is not time, nor is this 
the occasion, to examine all the factors at work in the 
Cuban situation. Let me therefore point out only a few 
that I think are the most important: 

First, Fidel Castro, through his alliance with Commu- 
nism, has become the point of the sharpest spearhead 
ever thrust into this Hemisphere by a foreign power. His 
own Island has become an arsenal, the most powerful 
outside of the United States, in the Americas. It is be- 
lieved that roughly 30,000 tons of arms have been shipped 
in from the Soviet bloc in the last nine months alone. 
Some of these, by the way, have been smuggled in small 
lots into Colombia, Venezuela and other Caribbean coun- 
tries. It is no wonder, therefore, that Castro has publicly 
compared the defenses of his island to those of Okinawa. 
It was perhaps a happy augury that Okinawa was con- 
quered despite the Japanese defenses. 


Effort to undermine Latin American Institutions 


Second, the Castro-Communist alliance in Latin-Amer- 
ica has established a network of action groups, most of 
them called Committees for the Defense of the Cuban 
Revolution. These groups are, with varying degrees of 
success, working to undermine the existing democratic 
governments and to train their members in the arts of 
guerrilla warfare and sabotage. There have been several 
threats from Committees within Brazil, Chile and else- 
where that general strikes and sabotage, especially against 
United States property, would follow any invasion of 
Cuba. 

Third, the appeal which Castro and his revolution 
have for the Latin-American masses is undeniable. It 
may be that Castro’s influence in Latin America is shrink- 
ing, but it is still strong enough to make many Latin- 
American governments think twice before criticizing 
him, let alone taking open action against him. 

Fourth, whatever else it may be, Cuba still is a mem- 
ber of the Organization of American States. As such, 
it still enjoys the protection afforded to all the Americas 
under the terms of a number of covenants, probably the 
most important of which is the Charter of the OAS. 








I do not cite these factors in the Cuban situation as 
arguments for or against giving support to action against 
Fidel Castro. We at Vision have been pointing out con- 
tinually and in detail how and why Fidel aims to real- 
ize his dreams of making another Sierra Maestra out 
of the Andes, and in our editorials we have continually 
stressed the need to stop Castro before it is too late. 

Is there still hope for an improvement of inter-Amer- 
ican relations? I would say yes, on a number of counts. 
First, there are a number of strong and strongly-demo- 
cratic leaders in Latin-America, among them Romulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela, Lopez Mateos of Mexico, Ales- 
sandri of Chile, Frondizi of Argentina, and these men 
are as anxious as we are to preserve free government 
in this Hemisphere. 


The rising middle class 


Second, there is an equally pro-democratic middle- 
class arising in many of these Republics. Nourished by 
Latin-America’s rapidly growing industrialization, these 
men are strong advocates of the private enterprise sys- 
tem as is evidenced in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile 
and elsewhere. 

Third and more importantly, the United States Gov- 
ernment has realized its past mistakes and is now trying 
to rectify them on as broad a scale as possible; for ex- 
ample, it has finally set in motion the machinery for a 
broad and enlightened aid program for Latin-America. 

In addition, it has indicated that it will pay far closer 
attention to Latin-America than has been the case in 
the past. We have taken an active interest there in the 
Inter-American Bank, in the Common Market, in stab- 
ilizing commodity prices and in extending long-term 
“soft” loans. But let me warn you, none of these factors 
can be brought to bear unless there is an end to these 
periodic cycles of over-optimism and despair in Latin- 
America’s attitude toward the United States. United 
States policy toward the twenty Latin-American Re- 
publics must be as consistent as it is enlightened. 


Hopes pinned on Kennedy 


I’m sure you are all aware of the joy with which 
Latin-America greeted the election of President Ken- 
nedy. They saw in him the spiritual heir of FDR’s “Good 
Neighbor Policy.” But today this enthusiasm is begin- 
ning to be tinged with doubt. Why? Because so far the 
Kennedy Administration has done a good deal of talk- 
ing and, admittedly, intelligent talking, about the prob- 
lems of the Americas but, to date, there has not been 
action of the sort that can be grasped by the common 
man, the man at whom Mr. Kennedy’s “Alianza Para 
el Progreso” is aimed. 

Mr. Kennedy obviously must pay attention to what 
is going on all throughout the world and not just in 
Latin-America. The point. is that Latin-American lead- 
ers are now more than ever a force to reckon with in 
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global affairs. They and their representatives must be 
listened to just as the voices of the people they govern 
must be heeded, and it is not just the United States 
Government that must listen but all of us for if the 
United States as a nation, intellectuals and business 
men, educators and advertisers, do not enter into the 
spirit of social and economic advancement that per- 
meates Latin-America today, we shall all of us remain 
outsiders in the Americas. We shall, quite frankly, leave 
the field open to the Communists, with their seductive 
promises of quick and easy development. 

President Betancourt summed up the situation about 
as well as it can be summed up when he said that there 
is a race here today between evolution and revolution 
and the prize is Latin-America, itself. 

I would only add that the stakes are even higher. For 
Latin-Americans, the outcome of the race could mean 
the end of the institutions on which representative 





There have been many opportunities before—and we 
hope there will be many more in the future—for an ex- 
pression and consideration of ideas concerning the needs 
and the hopes of the so many peoples of the world who 
have not been intelligent or visionary or timely or for- 
tunate enough to develop at the same rate as the now 
better integrated nations. 

We come to this rostrum in an effort to suggest some 
of the things you can do and those which we must do 
in order to help each other in the current relentless 
struggle for survival of the freedom of mankind. 

When you rose in this country to the challenge of 
freedom and independence, you were fortunate in hav- 
ing an extraordinary group of dedicated leaders of clear 
mind and brave heart. Washington and Jefferson, Adams 
and Hamilton, Franklin and scores of others, who fate- 
fully complemented one another in building the solid 
foundations of the United States of America. When 
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democracy is based in this Hemisphere, the right of a 
man to own his own land, the privilege of investing in 
his country’s future, and the freedom to choose the man- 
ner in which he is to be governed. For the United States, 
the outcome involves much more than oil refineries and 
copper mines. If blind revolution wins out, our entire 
position of leadership in this Hemisphere and in the 
world, itself, will be imperiled. 

I am convinced that if the United States is not able 
to preserve and help develop a strong and vital associa- 
tion of free peoples in the Hemisphere, its ability to do 
so in the Free World will be open to serious and jus- 
tifiable doubt. 

If we act wisely, our prestige in Latin-America, which 
is just beginning to emerge from an historical low point, 
may rise again to its former level of good will. If we 
are foolish, the entire inter-American system may come 
apart at the seams. 


dha oe is 


an | rn Awakening 


Heriberto Vidales 
Director 
Supermercados S.A., México 


Heriserto VIpALes, director of Supermercados S. A., the leading supermarket 
chain in Mexico, and of many other firms from banking to automobile 
dealership, is President of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce in Me- 
xico. Steve De Clerque introduced him as “a distinguished leader in the 
continuing Mexican industrial revolution.” 


Latin America was liberated from the Spanish imperial 
yoke, its leaders split it into a large number of separate 
and disunited states. Today, in the belated awakening 
of the underdeveloped nations, we are lacking in such 
remarkable statesmen as those who so brilliantly iaunch- 
éd your country. 

Not only do we not have such men, but we do not 
have the time we need. We are under great urgency to 
respond to the legitimate demand from our lower social 
strata to be rescued from their ignorance and extreme 
poverty about which you and we have recently heard 
so much. But not because it has become commonplace 
can we now afford to ignore it, not because it has re- 
mained passive is there any assurance that this human 
tragedy and economic injustice will for ever safely re- 
main so. 

Two thirds of the world’s peoples live under subhu- 
man conditions, and those who enjoy material, political 








and spiritual progress must not elude the responsibility 
to share the surplus, the surplus of comfort and know- 
how, the surplus of food and literacy and the surplus 
of medical care and freedom of the mind that western 
civilization has placed in the custody of a few. 

Not only must we do something at once, but we must 
also contend against a persuasive enemy working night 
and day for the destruction of the governments and 
basic institutions which represent the western concept 
of civilization. 

Your own experience has been different from ours. 
Your great economic upsurge, and particularly your in- 
dustrial formation, occurred at a time when there was 
much less pressure for the redistribution of wealth and 
income and before Soviet doctrine began to undermine 
our social system. Our struggle for national integration 
is more complex. We must act more quickly. In doing 
so, our methods may sometimes seem unorthodox and 
difficult to understand. 


Understanding is needed 


Since our development has suddenly demanded the 
attention of the United States as well, this means that 
you must show true historic understanding and toler- 
ance and that you must be given accurate reports of our 
background and of current events. 

Latin America cannot imitate what other countries 
or regions have done. It has its own concepts, suscepti- 
bilities and sense of values, and even these are as di- 
verse as the twenty different countries, each one bris- 
tling with the nationalism always prevailing in coun- 
tries in process of transition—nationalism of a positive 
integrating nature—together with nationalism of a pro- 
vincial chauvinistic nature. 

In the careful recognition and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of these conditions as they exist in each of these 
countries, your reporting, gentlemen, becomes a great 
responsibility. 

The Case of Mexico 

As an example of what seems to us a great and dan- 
gerous failure of professional responsibility, let’s cite the 
case of my country, where real and consistent develop- 
ment has taken place, a country that visitors of twenty 
years ago would hardly recognize now because of the 
rate at which it has emerged and flourished. If you took 
the trouble to read and go over every report written in 
the last twenty years by the two leading weekly news 
magazines that are mainly responsible for thought mold- 
ing reporting, you would never, never, begin to perceive 
that such progress had been going on in Mexico. Un- 
less a cow is born with two heads or some Pancho stabs 
his mother in the back, you and the world will never 
know that anything of importance happened there. 

Only last year, when we were still enjoying the mo- 
mentum of our economic development, and almost co- 


incidental with the purchase by the Government of the 
Mexico City Power Company in the international stock 
market, our President made the statement that Mexico 
was following the road of the extreme left, provided it 
remained within our Constitution. This was profusely 
spread by practically every important publication in this 
country, casting suspicion on the safety of private enter- 
prise, and postponing virtually every prospective foreign 
investment in our country and thus holding back our 
economy. However, when in January and February of 
this year our President publicly proclaimed the doctrine 
of his Government and the policies that it pursued, in- 
spired in the respecful recognition of the constitutional 
rights of private enterprise to operate under the protec- 
tion and assistance of his administration, not a single 
line was published in the newspapers or magazines of 
the United States. 


A matter of journalistic responsibility 


We recognize that the news value of our President's 
first statement last year could have seemed more ap- 
pealing from a sensational journalistic point, but does 
not responsible news reporting have a higher task of 
social duty, particularly in dealing in the field of inter- 
national affairs? Should it not recognize and discharge 
this grave responsibility through the appointment of 
really capable, professional correspondents and the care- 
ful perusal by editors of the truly important and repre- 
sentative news that can give, as nearly as possible, an 
image of what is really going on in the life of any given 
country? 

Menacing economic problems 


For more than ten years, the Latin American coun- 
tries have been seriously concerned with growing and 
menacing international economic problems and with the 
difficulties they must overcome in order to achieve eco- 
nomic development. It is important to recall that at the 
end of the last war our governments and our business 
men wanted to apply our foreign exchange savings to 
the improvement and expansion of our industrial and 
agricultural capacity, to the modernization and enlarge- 
ment of our communrication systems and networks, but 
it was feared that the transition to peacetime economy 
might prove too abrupt and harmful. 


Buy High—Sell Low 


Unfortunately that is exactly what happened. The in- 
dustrialized countries, especially the United States, be- 
gan to flood our markets with an ever increasing supply 
of manufactured goods at higher prices while our raw 
materials exports—mainstay of our economies—drastical- 
ly dropped and were sold at lower and lower prices. We 
have been steadily exposed to this relentless trend, and 
the situation has been made more complex and fright- 
ening by the appearance of new raw materials suppliers 
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in Asia and Africa who have received the stimulus of 
heavy investments made by the great powers in many 
of their colonies. 

However, we have tried and will always continue to 
try to solve our problems through mutually established 
international channels. First, in the Conference of Chap- 
ultepec in Mexico City, in 1945, these threatening pros- 
pects were brought up and thoroughly discussed. Latin 
America thought it advisable that the reduction in pur- 
chases of its raw materials be gradual, that the prices be 
stabilized within a reasonable range and that progress 
of national industrialization be promoted and. safe- 
guarded by adequate protectionist measures and strength- 
ened by a flow of public and private capital and long 
term loans. Unfortunately, these proposals from Latin 
America received little or no attention from the United 


States. 
The Havana and Bogota Conferences 


During 1948, these problems were again brought up 
on two occasions: first, at the Havana Conference during 
the discussion of the trade and employment world char- 
ter, and during the Pan-American Conference of Bogo- 
ta. In Havana, most of the Latin American countries 
lined up with many of the other underdeveloped coun- 
tries and refused to enter into what could have been a 
straight jacket submitting them to the tariff policies of 
the great powers and with no guarantees to them for 
better prices or larger markets for their basic raw ma- 
terials exports. 

At the Bogota Conference, in the face of definite signs 
of threatening economic decline and social distress, the 
Latin American countries again insisted upon the need 
for support of their economic development programs 
and the necessity to establish adequate preventive meas- 
ures to relieve the gloomy prospects of an already de- 
clining export trade. We were told in effect that the 
United States was too busy in the reconstruction of Eu- 
ropean and Asian nations, including former enemy coun- 
tries, to give attention to the Latin American problems, 
much less to think of a Marshall Plan for Latin Amer- 
ica. Private foreign investment was recommended to us 
as a good substitute for a well-planned and integrated 


program. 
A joint Destiny 


The Korean war requirements came later as a tem- 
porary relief to our problem, the sudden rise in the price 
of coffee and other commodities also came as a welcome 
but too short a breathing spell. European resurgence 
also had an indirect stimulating effect, but unfortunate- 
ly for us it soon became evident that Europe, too intent 
and reasonably so, in the development of its own zones 
of influence, could never take the important part that 
the United States plays in the Latin American econo- 
mies. Being joined by geographic and economic destiny 
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to the United States, we must share directly in your 
good and bad fortunes. And it happens that during the 
last seven years this country has considerably slowed 
down its rate of economic growth and has been through 
three recessions. All this, in turn, has greatly influenced 
your government to restrict the entry of some very im- 
portant Latin American commodities such as lead, zinc 
and petroleum. And also to remain aloof concerning 
the establishment of reasonable world prices for cotton 
and coffee and to cooperate effectively in the solution 
of the mounting surplus in these last two products. 


Private Investments not Sufficient 


It is true that private U.S. investments in Latin Amer- 
ica increased greatly after 1950. But it is also true that 
the greatest part of this investment was concentrated 
in the oil interests of only one country and that in spite 
of the many benefits obtained from some investments 
in manufacturing industry, sometimes made jointly with 
Latin American investors, the solution of the Latin 
American economic problem could not possibly be un- 
dertaken singly by private American investment. Nor 
were the loans of the World Bank and other financial 
organizations large enough adequately to support and 
complement local investment, so necessary to the growth 
of those economies. 


Worse and more Complex Problems 


We thought it necessary to go over the struggles of 
the postwar years because it is significant that now Latin 
America faces not only the same but even worse and 
more complex economic and political problems. With 
few and remarkable exceptions, the economic progress of 
the Southern Hemisphere has been dangerously slow, 
barely exceeding its rate of population growth. 

The prospects for Latin American exports are not fa- 
vorable at all, and little advance has been made for bet- 
ter ways to regulate the markets and to stabilize raw 
material prices or to remove or lower the import and 
quota restrictions established by the world powers. 


Internal Causes of Trouble 


On the other hand, the flow of foreign private capi- 
tal, once the period of intense investment in Venezuelan 
oil was over, has been drastically reduced. Loans from 
the international banking agencies for development pur- 
poses have hardly increased. 

Growing competition from other impoverished conti- 
nents further threatens the future markets and prices 
of our exports. The surplus of coffee, cotton and other 
commodities is still with us, casting an ominous shadow 
over our future. , 

This does not mean that all the problems of Latin 
America originate in outside conditions. The very in- 
ternal organization in most of these countries and fre- 
quently the attitude of governing and influential groups, 
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have not always been the noblest and most unselfish in 
putting the national resources to work on behalf of the 
real interests of the people. They have, in general, been 
sluggish in introducing basic changes in their antiquated 
social, agrarian and educational structures, and without 
these basic changes permanent evolution and progress 
are virtually impossible. There have been waste and 
convulsive political upheavals, and there have been dic- 
tatorships, all of which have retarded the advent of a 
better life for the masses and the formation of an in- 
ternal market. 

However, there have been signal examples of leading 
countries where genuine social revolutions have taken 
place, and where gradual national integration has 
evolved, particularly in the fields of land reform, so- 
cial and health services, diversification in agriculture 
and integrity, the virtual eradication of graft and cor- 
ruption, the peaceful establishment of civilian govern- 
ments to replace the military groups and the consolida- 
tion of a federal central banking system. All of this, 
however, has not been sufficient to forestall the damag- 
ing effect of the postwar outside conditions mentioned 
before. 

Again, the Example of Mexico 


One of these countries is Mexico, the immediate Latin 
American neighbor of the United States, a Christian 
country of over thirty-four million inhabitants, a coun- 
try that has enjoyed continued peaceful institutional gov- 
ernment for thirty-eight’ years, a country where the 
standard of living has doubled in the last twenty-five 
years in spite of an increase in its population of prac- 
tically a hundred per cent in the same period, a coun- 
try that has never established any kind of exchange con- 
trol, a country where the rewards of capital and labor 
are not for the benefit of a few powerful and wealthy 
families, but for large segments of the people. Mexico 
has pioneered in the distribution of land, thus spread- 
ing the opportunity for better enjoyment of agricultural 
production; it has successfully encouraged local indus- 
tries particularly in food processing, textiles, energy, and 
many chemical and metallurgical fields. Mexico has 
built the best integrated highway system and irrigation 
projects in the Latin American continent. My country 
has done all this and more, but it is only a meager be- 
ginning of what still has to be done. We need technol- 
ogy and we need capital. We must support a growing 
population of one million new Mexicans every year 
and we must provide 350,000 new jobs per year. 


A Responsibility of Business 


We, the local business men in the underdeveloped 
nations have the opportunity and the challenge of re- 
appraising the worth of our contribution to the social 
and economic integration of our country. The duty to 
invest and reinvest in more and better equipment, in 


more and better trained personnel so that our nationals 
can increasingly improve and enlarge their individual 
productivity. 

The duty to repatriate local capital that has for dec- 
ades remained abroad, unaware of the fact that only 
the general progress and welfare of those who are in 
tragic need, can guarantee the eventual safety of that 
capital and of any other capital in the world. 


We need outside Help 


But all our local resources will never be sufficient to 
cope with the ever increasing demands of our dynamic 
demographic growth. We must invite capital from 
abroad or be ready to accept probable disintegration of 
the present political, social and economic structure. But 
should we, because of this frightening absolute alterna- 
tive, accept foreign help at any price, under any condi- 
tions? Or should we for the sake of the eventual per- 
manency of such investments endeavor to persuade out- 
side investors to reevaluate conditions as they now exist 
and will continue to exist in the face of our rapidly 
changing world? 

Should we not invite them to anticipate situations as 
they will surely be in the future because of the unavoid- 
able awakening of a formidable public opinion which 
will condemn any capital investment from abroad that 
is instilled with the traditional provincialism which has 
characterized former investments? Should we not ask 
them to investigate and evaluate the relative risks in- 
volved in a country, the normal expected returns, the 
safety of the investment, the freedom of foreign ex- 
change based on historical record, and then, based on 
the nature of this information, remind them that in sim- 
ilar conditions at home, they would by no means ex- 
pect to have majority control of the investment? 


Our Right to Demand 


I refer to this particular phase of foreign investments 
because my country is beginning to request that out- 
side help come to Mexico in joint venture, with Mex- 
ican capital in the majority. We feel we can expect 
this qualified help because of our favorable record. Be- 
cause the higher returns obtained in my country com- 
bined with the other favorable conditions warranted by 
its past record, should amply justify Mexico’s right to 
begin the local capitalization of its economy, a right 
that has always been recognized and enjoyed in prac- 
tice by all great nations in their past struggle for in- 
tegration. 

We should request the many international banking 
agencies to look also into the past record of countries 
like Mexico, look into the manner in which the loans 
were invested and the payments met and if this record 
proves sound and solid, then ask them to raise their 
sights, to open their minds and widen their vision and 
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come to the support of long range development pro- 
grams that may pave the way for a lasting solution of 
the basic problems that besiege these new nations. 

Only with private capital from abroad, inspired by 
the challenges of a new and changing world and in- 
stilled by a new sense of social responsibility as well as 
the natural financial objectives, and with the massive 
help from the international banking organizations on 
a long term basis, can we, the new nations of this hem- 
isphere, hope to become the sound and stable good neigh- 
bors we must hope to be, in order to survive the current 
untenable social structure. 

In the process of modern history, it is not a matter 
of offering absolute alternatives. The economic relation- 
ship between the United States and Latin America, in- 
herently dependent on one another, cannot allow for 
an unrealistic approach such as the one we sometimes 
hear, that first Latin America should set its house in 
order and then adequate assistance will be considered. 
This condition was never mentioned when massive help 
was given to Western Europe, communistic Yugoslavia, 
and neutral India and so many other far away coun- 
tries. A more realistic view is to accept that there is 
constant interaction: outside help is indispensable to 
nourish social and economic integration, and this inte- 


gration is, in turn, the necessary climate for fruitful 
foreign assistance. 

The belated recognition of these facts and the tra- 
ditional tragic indifference to the fundamental problems 
of Latin America could be the only explanation for the 
present painful rediscovery you are making of our pro- 
blems—the same old problems—as if they had never 
existed before. 

But there is now optimism and hopeful enthusiasm in 
Latin America. The new economic policy and political 
understanding recently announced by the President of 
the United States and shared, we hope, by the people 
and Congress of the country, signal the beginning of a 
a new epoch that can be decisive. It is significant and 
most stimulating that for the first time in many years 
the leading nation of this continent is making a gen- 
uine and sincere effort to learn to understand and al- 
leviate the general situation of Latin America in its so 
many aspects of social, economic and political nature. 

We must not feel any longer that the American peo- 
ple are confused or uninformed or unconcerned. We 
can now expect to be listened to, and most important- 
ly, expect to look to the United States as a true and 
trusted leader of all the nations of the American Hem- 
isphere. 





HOW TO GET 


ONE YEAR’S ADVERTISING 


The September issue of Latin America’s hospital 
journal is published, every year, as a Buyers’ Guide 
and product directory. It lists the major products 
bought by hospitals and tells where to buy them 
in each Latin American market. 


Consequently, that issue is kept by the people 
responsible for hospital purchasing and used as a 
reference throughout the year. Advertising in it is 
seen and seen again. It is a tremendous producer 


of usable inquiries. 


Hospitals account for an enormous volume of all 
kinds of business. They serve 12,000,000 meals a 
day; wash tons of laundry. They buy everything 
from building and maintenance supplies through 
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FOR ONE MONTH'S COST 


medical products to air conditioning and recrea- 
tional equipment. 

In Latin America, 54.5% of the hospitals are gov- 
ernment owned. They and the other 45.5% have a 
high priority for dollars wherever controls are in 


effect. 


To reach them all year long, reserve space now 
in the Buyers’ Guide issue. It closes June 23. 
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NEWS FROM FRANCE 


(Special from our Paris correspondent, Jacques L. 
Thibaud, President of Actualité Publicitaire 


The ‘‘Europe”’ concept 
marches on, and its probable 
impact on advertising far 
transcends the framework of 
the Common Market. For one 
thing, it will make the stand- 
ardization techniques and 
methods imperative. 

One of the first moves in 
this direction was the forma- 
tion of the Communauté 
Européenne des Organiza- 
tions de Publicitaires (CEOP) — the European Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Organizations, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. R. Méry, President of the French Ad- 
vertising Federation. 

At a meeting held in Nice, April 26-30, the various 
advertising and research techniques, and the standing 
of media in Europe were discussed, and an International 
Advertising Film Festival is scheduled to take place in 
Cannes on June 12-16. 

Over 1,000 people from many countries are expected 
to attend, and some 1,000 motion pictures have been 
entered, including television films, mostly from the U.S. 
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(left to right): Mr. Charles Schlaepfer, of Switzerland, President of the 
International Union of Advertisers’ Associations, and Count Alexandre 
De Lasta, Director of the International Division of Saward Baker & Co. 
Ltd., of London, England, photographed at the Palais de la Méditer- 
ranée during the Advertising Conference organized by the French 
Advertising Federation in Nice, France, April 26th-30th, 1961. 





Commercial television is still not permitted in France. 
However, the North and East regions can be covered 
by Tele-Luxembourg and the South of France by Tele- 
Monte Carlo, These “peripheric” stations are located be- 
yond the French borders, but the commercials they carry 
are mostly for French advertisers. 

The French Government has been reluctant to come 
to a decision regarding a second channel which would 
or would not carry advertising. This is a hot subject of 
discussion, and hardly a day goes by that it isn’t men- 
toined in the press—and not only the trade press. Fierce 
opposition is voiced by the newspapers which fear a 
substantial loss in revenue when television comes in to 
cut into their advertising budgets. 

A decision, one way or the other, cannot be put off 
much longer, and chances are that it will be in favor of 
a commercial channel. 

There’s another conversation piece: the use of color 
in the daily newspapers. At the moment, 41 dailies ac- 
cept color advertising, some in four-colors, but it is not 
expected that this will become an important factor in the 
near future. 

A closing note: the total volume of advertising in 
1960 is estimated to have reached 1.8 billion new Francs 
(about $360 million). 





MEDIA NOTES 





¢ Newsweek International has established a Mid- 
East Africa advertising unit “to provide an exclusive 
general medium for reaching prospects in the belt of 
fast-developing nations stretching from Beirut to Cape- 
town.” 


a 


* Vogel Verlag, German publishing house specializ- 
ing in trade and technical publications has appointed 
Recie INTERNATIONAL, INc., New York, as its exclusive 
advertising representative for the United States. 
a 

* Photography Annual, a compilation of the World’s 
best photographs as selected by the editors of Popular 
Photography, will publish an international edition in 
August with an expected circulation of 150,000 and split 
runs allowing advertisers to change plates for various 
markets. 


“ 


® Worldwide attendance is expected at the First In- 
ternational Assembly of the AcapEMy oF TELEVISION 
Arts & Sciences which is to be held in New York, 
November 4-11, 1961. “Television as a Force for Inter- 
national Understanding” is one of the main themes to 
be presented. Additional information may be obtained 
from IAA Headquarters. 
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ARANGO, Epuarpo, General Manager, Colombian Offices, McCann-Erick- 
son Corp. (Int'l), Carrera 13 413-24, Bogotd4, Colombia. 

ATIYEH, Sami Nassir, Manager, Dar al Hayat, P.O. Box 897, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Auster, Peter W., U.K. Manager—Latin American Editions, Reader's 
Digest, 25 Berkeley Sq., London W.1, England. 

BEHRING, SyLvANo, Advertising Manager, O Globo, Irineumarinho, 35, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Buss, Joun W., Advertising Coordinator, European Division, Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzerland. 

BLocn, Apo.pHo, President, Bloch Editores S/A, Frei Caneca, 511, 
Est. Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

BoaRDMAN, THoMas VoLNEY, Chairman, Joshua B. Powers Ltd., 27 
Cockspur St., London, S.W.1, England. 

Botrer, Gian Luic1, President, Radar Pubblicita S.p.A., Via della Pos- 
ta, 8/10, Milan, Italy 





The International Advertising Association 
welcomes into membership 





Braun, JouN Cromer, Director, R. S. Caplin Ltd., Caplin House, 62- 
64 Baker St., London W.1, England. 

Brown, RicHarp Howarp, Advertising Sales Manager, Foreign Af- 
fairs, 58 East 68th St., New York, N.Y. 

Bursky, Leo C. F., Director, Publicidad Continental S.A., La Torre 
de Madrid, Madrid, Spain. 

Cavett, RicHarp WILLIAM, Advertising Representative, Int’! Editions 
Reader’s Digest, 410 New Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

CuHatt Quezapa, Jorce, Account Executive, Robert Otto & Company, 
S.A., P. de la Reforma 134, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Correa, RAFAEL J., Owner, Publicidad Correa, 257 Cruz St., San Juan, 
P.R. 

CrossMAN, ALEX, JR. Assitant Manager, Advertising, Dow Chemical 
International Ltd., Abbott Road Bldgs., Midland, Mich. 

Essen, INGeMaR, Vice President, Wilh. Anderssons Annonsbyra AB, 
Kungsgatan 74, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Frorre, Rene, Administratear, Compagnie Industrielle de Roulements 
F.A.G., 211 rue de l'Université, Paris, France. 

Gaunt, NorMan ALFRED JosEPH, Advertising Manager, The Econ- 
imist, 22 Ryder St., St. James, London S.W.1, England. 

Grupe, Dr. GerHarn, Principal, Dr. Grupe & Co. Allegemeine Wirt- 
schaftswerbung, Gansemarkt 44, Hamburg 36, Germany. 

Gustorr, Henry W., Ass’t Advertising Manager, U.S. Rubber Inter- 
national, 1230 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

HaserFeELp, Hans E., Senior Director, Hanns W. Brose GmbH, Frei- 
herr vom Stein Str. 24-26, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Hastrup, Erik FrepericK CHRISTIAN, Advertising Manager, The Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., Uruguay 1134, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

pE JoncE, ALFRED W., Benton & Bowles, Inc., 666 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

KincsLey, NorMan W., Advertising Manager, McCulloch International 
Inc., 6101 W. Century Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lane, Jack, Account Executive, Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., 20 West 
43rd St., New York, N.Y. 

Lennuorr, Gerp O., Director for Advertising & Public Relations, 
Central Iberica Migros, S.A., Puerta del Sol 5, Madrid, Spain. 
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Manatt, Rosert Nei, Director, International Sales, Soiltest, Incor- 
porated, 4711 W. North Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

MarINHO, RoBERTO, President and Editor, Empresa Jornalistica Brasi- 
leira SA, Rua Inineu Marinho 35, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

MascottT, MarsHALL Dona.p, Director, International Editions, Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co., 1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McDermott, Jonn Francis, Manager, Locomotive Advertising & Sales 
Promotion, General Electric Company, 2901 East Lake Road, Erie, 
Pa. 

McKenna, Mrs. Mary L., Vice President, Research and Sales Develop- 
ment, Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 205 East 67th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 

MENpIs, MATTHEW SUMATHY, Managing Director, Mendis & Sons Lim- 
ited, 54 Pudo Road, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

MicuEL, Joun A., Vice President, Export, Zenith Sales Corporation, 
6001 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago, ‘Ill. 

Morema, Martin Harm, International Advertising Manager, Northam 
Warren Corporation, Barry Place, Stamford, Conn. 

Mo.tna, S., EsteLa, General Manager, Representaciones Publicitarias, 
6a. Ave., “A” 14-61 Zona 1, Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Nations, Kart McFarcanp, Manager, Chicago and Detroit Offices, 
Army Times Publishing Company, 185 North Wabash Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. ; 

Nicro, Georce W., Media Manager, International Dept., McCann- 
Erickson Inc., 485 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Nosie, Epwarp J., President, Noble Advertising Company, S.A. de 
C.V., Plaza La Republica, No. 26, Mexico 1, D.F., Mexico. 

Ouiver, ALBERT WILLIAM, Account Executive, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

PALMER, RusseLt, Palmer Publications, 25 West 45th St., New York, 

PLOTNIKOFF, ALEXANDER Nicuo.as, Vice President, Weco International 
Ltd., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iil. 

Quinn, Paut JosePu, Jr., Market Manager, Vick International, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Rarot H., ABELARDO, Director General, Radiodifusora Venezuela, Es- 
quina Cipreses, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Romero ALMARAZ, PauLino, General Manager, Metropolitan de Publi- 
cidad, S.A., Insurgentes Sur #214, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Roostat, ILMar, General Manager, Contimart AG, Militanstr. 76, Zur- 
ich, Switzerland. 

Royps, NicHotas C., Director, Royds Overseas Advertising, Royds 
House, Mandeville Place, London W.1., England. 

Ruperti, Dr. Ivan, Owner and Manager, Dr. Ruperti Advertising 
Agency, Bellariastr. 51, Zurich 2/38, Switzerland. 

SALoMAA, JUKKA, Advertising Manager, Mainosyhtyma Oy, Simonkatu 
6, Helsinki, Finland. 

Sax, CHARLES, Administrateur, Organization Internationale de Régies 
Publicitaires, 38, rue Ernest Allard, Brussels, Belgium. 

STEVENSON, THoMAS CHARLES, Merchandising Manager, The Reader’s 
Digest, 270 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Terry, WALTER E., Johnson & Lewis, Inc., 433 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

VAN DEN HourTEN, Jr., J. A., Managing Director, Reclatechnica. Recla- 
studios N.V., Keizersgracht 267, Amsterdam, Holland. 

VELAZQUEZ, SERGIO ENRIQUE, Office Manager, Robert Otto & Company, 
S.A., P. de la Reforma 134, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

VerceE, Daniet J., Ass’t Managing Director, Sté Didot Bottin, 1, rue 
Sébastian Bottin, Paris 7, France. 

Wa ter, WILLIAM, Managing Director, Continentale Publicité S.P.R.L., 
2, Galerie de Waterloo, Brussels, Belgium. 

Witson, A. Patten, Manager for Benelux Countries, Air Canada— 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 64-66, Bd. De L’Impératrice, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Witicocks, Ciive ARTHUR Hux.ey, Advertising Manager, Office 
Equipment, Remington Rand, International Division, 315 Park Ave. 
South, New York, N.Y. 

Wituiams, Epwin W., Publisher, Quick Frozen Foods International, 
82 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 

ZeERBE, JOHN A., Executive Vice President, The San Juan Star, P.O. 
Box 4187, San Juan, P.R. 
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Twelve Reasons... 


. why you should attend the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Advertising Conference in Europe. 

In support of the Committee’s efforts to stimulate at- 
tendance at and interest in the Convention which is to be 
held in Madrid, September 20-22, 1961, twelve of our 
friends in Spain have extended these cordial greetings 
and promises of a hearty welcome to our members: 


Every voyage, every change of surroundings, implies a 
spiritual experience. Your visit to Spain, for this reason 
alone, will be a fascinating experience. Spain makes a 
strong impact. 

(Manuel Pérez, Director General of Publicity, 
Hijos de Valeriano Pérez, S. A.) 
* * * 

The only thing that we Spaniards do not like about for- 
eigners is... that they should not come fo visit us. That 
they should not come and so prevent us from cultivating 
our loyal friendship with them and our secular hospitality. 

(Eugenio Gisbert, Director General of Publicity, 
Gisbert, S. A.) 


* Ss 


Perhaps there is one thing more about foreigners that 
we still like less . . . that they leave us too soon. 
(Enrique Vila Mané, Director General of Publicity, 
Vila S. A.) 
‘+ & 


This presupposes that, after the three days of duration 
of the Congress, you will remain with us for a few days 
more, for many reasons. 

(Fernando D‘Ornellas, 
Director General of Publicity, Clarin.) 
* * * 

One of these reasons is that Spain is not only Madrid. 
It is a country so diversified geographically that within the 
frontiers you will meet contrasts impossible to find else- 
where. 

(Alfonso de Zunzunegui, Consejero de Alas, S. A.) 
se «= = 

In our Programme of Festivals and Receptions, we nat- 
urally speak of a touristic visit to Toledo, the native town 
of Greco, and of a good bull fight, but that is not all that 
there is of interest for you in Spain... 

(Francisco G. Ruescas, 
Director General of Ruescas Publicidad.) 
oe & «2 

Spain and her businessmen are anxious to accelerate all 
the plans for industrialization, and this not possible without 
pursuing a policy of overseas contact with highly industrial- 
ized countries. This aspect also makes it interesting for you 
to know the Spain of to-day. 

> «+ « 

You will, with all certainty, find in our country a happy 
opportunity for establishing firm relations in healthy and 
equitable brax-hes of business in the interests of your 
Company. 
(Antonio Riviére, Director General of Publicity, Arpén, S. A.) 

S = 3 

At this present moment you may write to us requesting 
prior information regarding any branch of business, based 
on the prospects that our market can offer for any specific 






Francisco Garcia Ruescas, head of the Madrid 

Advertising agency bearing his name, is the 

able chairman of the Conference which the 

International Advertising Association will hold 
in Europe this fall. 


branch of business and, it goes without saying, our Sec- 
retariat will furnish it speedily. 
(Roberto Arce, Director of Arce & Potti, 
Associated Publicity Technicians.) 
* * * 

We would like you to come, because we sincerely be- 
lieve that it would be to our mutual benefit to establish 
positive contacts for future business on the basis of equity 
and good friendship. 

(Angel Martinez, Director General of Publicity, 
Los Tiroleses, S. A.) 


* * * 
To speak of Publicity, to speak of Sales, of Markets and 
to enjoy proverbial Spanish courtesy, is not an advertise- 


ment that in truth you can have every day... Is it not so? 
(Juan Fontcuberta, Director General of Publicity, Danis.) 
oe 


If you are still in any doubt, consult your wife after 
having read the Official Programm of the Entertainment 
Section that we have prepared for the ladies. Then, send 


us your enrollment. 
(Ricardo Pérez Solero, Director of Publicity, Rasgo S. A.) 


At the morning and afternoon sessions, the most im- 
portant phases of international marketing will be cov- 
ered by an impressive roster of speakers and panelists 
which will include some of our most prominent mem- 
bers in Belgium, France, England, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. The program 
thus promises to be extremely timely and informative. 

Entertainment will include an informal reception with 
cocktails and supper on the first day; a gala dinnef on 
Friday night, at which the “Golden Tulip” will be 
awarded for the most outstanding achievement in Eu- 
ropean export advertising, followed by a floor show and 
ball; sightseeing in Madrid and an excursion to Toledo, 


y ademas . . . a Special Spanish Festival! 
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covers acarefully selected manage- 
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more than 6,000 in the Eastern 
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Latin with distribution 
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(Mexico, Central America, and 
South America) are covered by 
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Latin American 
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Both issued by — 
The Petroleum Publishing Company 
P. O. Box 1260 Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Publishers of 
THE OIL and GAS JOURNAL 
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MARKET FACTS ON SOUTH EAST ASIA" 


@ Tue Srate or Sincaport is a high- 
ly concentrated market, an enter- 
prising and prosperous community, 
and one of the leading centres of 
trade in Asia. Situated at the south- 
ern tip of the Malay Peninsula, it is 
admirably placed to provide a large 
region with shipping, banking, fi- 
nancial, insurance and other profes- 
sional and commercial services. Sing- 
apore is a free port, with the largest 
harbour in S.E. Asia, and offers en- 
trepot facilities which neighboring 
territories find it worth while to use, 
despite their own trading develop- 
ments. Too small in area to possess 
appreciable natural resources, Singa- 
pore has built up manufacturing in- 
dustries based on the primary prod- 
uct of other countries. It has, there- 
fore, a varied economy and an alert 
and skilled population well worth 
the attention of advertisers. Since 
June 3rd, 1959, Singapore has been 
fully self-governing in internal af- 
fairs and has established a competent 
and stable administration. 

Population (1957 census): 1,634,- 
100 of whom 1,230,700 are Chinese, 
227,300 Malaysians, 137,800 Indians 
and Pakistanis, 12,200 Eurasians, 12,- 
700 Europeans and 13,400 others. 

Malay is the principal language, 
Chinese (in various dialects) next 
in importance. English is widely 
used, especially in commerce. 


@ THe FeEperation oF Mataya is 
rich in natural resources. To these 
(rubber in particular, but also tin 
and lumber) its people owe a stand- 
ard of living higher than that of most 
countries in Asia. Though the Fed- 
eration’s economy depends mainly 
on primary products, manufacturing 
industry is growing, and such proj- 
ects as the 100,000 KW Cameron 
Highlands WHydro-electric scheme 
underline the trend. The Federation 
of 11 states, totalling approximately 
50,000 sq. miles in area, became an 
independent sovereign state within 
the Commonwealth on August 30th 
1957. Like most young nations it is 
impatient to improve its standard 


* From a pamphlet issued by Pearl & Dean 


(Asia) Ltd., London, producers and distri- 
butors of commercial films. 
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of living and enjoyment of Western 
amenities. 

Population (1958 estimate): 6,- 
278,763 of whom 3,126,706 are Ma- 
laysians, 2,332,936 Chinese, 695,985 
Indians and Pakistanis, and 123,136 
others. 

Malay is the principal language, 
but Chinese-Mandarin and Cantonese 
dialects are also spoken. English is 
generally the language of commerce. 
Most of the population are Muslems. 


@ Sarawak ® Brunei ® B.N. Borneo: 
Rich in natural resources, and ripe 
for an accelerated program of devel- 
opment, the Borneo Territories re- 
present a total market of more than 
1,000,000 people with a promising 
future. Communications are the great 
need; in these countries with a com- 
bined area of nearly 80,000 sq. miles, 
the population is concentrated along 
the coasts and navigable rivers. Sar- 
awak and British North Borneo are 
colonies, Brunei is autonomous. 

Population (estimated): Sarawak, 
631,431, of whom more than 25% 
are Chinese. Brunei, 73,023. British 
North Borneo 400,836, of whom 
268,298 are indigenous, and 97,248 
Chinese. 

A 

Thailand 

The Coordination Center for 
Southeast Asian studies, Bangkok, 
has set up facilities for marketing 
research and public opinion polls in 
Thailand, the Philippines, Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Singapore 
and Kuala Lumpur, and steps are 
being taken to establish associates in 
other S.E.A. countries. 


a 

Ceylon 

An important section of the Sin- 
halese and Tamil speaking popula- 
tions have had an English education 
and a Western upbringing. How- 
ever, this may not hold true in future 
years, should the present tendencies 
in education and national thought 
towards national languages and the 
use of these in day to day affairs 
find complete establishment within 
the life of the country. 
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... this internationally-respected publication carries 


your sales messages to the cream of the world’s automotive market. 


Wherever your export interests lie for automotive products... Mexico...South Africa... 
Venezuela...the Philippines...Colombia... Belgium... Argentina... India...this magazine 


reaches your key markets...every month. 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE/EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO is read regularly 
by the men who buy or influence the purchase of automotive products and services in more 


than 100 countries. 


The total circulation is over 38,500, largest international paid subscriber audience of any 


automotive magazine in the world. 


Edited for and read by these major buying groups: 


1. Motor vehicle importers, distributors, dealers, and their service departments; 
2. Automotive parts, accessories and equipment importers, distributors and jobbers; 
3. General garages, specialist workshops and service stations; 


4. Fleets (truck, bus and car) ; 
5. Government transport and purchasing offices. 





Advertisers look to THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE/EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 
as their primary tool for covering the overseas automotive trade and transport field. 
Advertising in this magazine gives them month-to-month contacts which pave the way 
for field selling, increases product recognition and acceptance. 


Ask your local representative about the wide range of export sales-building services 
available through this publication. 
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Personal Notes 


Harish C. Jain, B.A., M.S.M.A., chairman and man- 
aging director of National Advertising Service Private 
Ltd., Bombay, has been elected vice president of the 
Advertising Agencies Association of India. Mr. Jain is 
also a director of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
a member of its Executive Committee. 


a 


Leslie B. Cort has been named managing director of 
Colman, Prentis & Varley Ltd. London. He remains 
chairman of the C.P.V. international group of com- 


panies. 


A 


R. G. K. Anson, North American director of Colman, 
Prentis & Varley International, has been appointed to the 
Board of Directors of Analytical European Surveys, 
CPV’s European market research organization. 


fs 


Arturo F. Gonzales, formerly sales promotion man- 
ager of Reader’s Digest International has joined The 
Asia Magazine as creative director. He will make his 
headquarters in Hong Kong. 


a 


Clinton V. Pickering, Jr., our First Vice-President, 
has been named Assistant to the President of the Crane 
Company, New York. 


a 


Harold L. Mooney has been appointed research director 
of Mogul, Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. He was previously with Gardner Advertising 
Company. 


* 


Monte Johnson, for the past 6 years account supervisor, 
Robert Otto & Company, is now manager of the new 
International Division of Campbell-Ewald Company, 
New York. 


A 


Peter Stryder has moved from the Seven-Up Export 
Corporation in New York, where he was Advertising 
manager, to join the Seven-Up Bottling Company in 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


a 


John M. Handley, formerly director of international 
division, Buchen Advertising, has been named account 
executive at Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Chicago. 
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A.A.A.A. 


@ As a service to the advertising industry, the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies has granted 
permission to translate its booklet, “What Advertising 
Agencies Are-What They Do and How They Do It’ 
(see I.A., August, 1960), into six foreign languages - 
Finnish, French, German, Italian, Japanese (two transla- 


tions), and Spanish. 
C.C.C. 


@ The Office of Certified Circulation which hereto- 
fore limited its activities to the Western Hemisphere, 
excluding the U. S. and Canada, is now branching out 
into a worldwide circulation auditing service. 

“International advertising will certainly expand along 
with the expected expansion of foreign trade,” said 
Arthur A. Kron, President of the OCC and President 
of Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc., New York. “It 
will therefore be essential for international advertisers 
and advertising agencies to have such a basic measuring 
tool as standardized circulation audits.” 

The OCC is a tripartite, non-profit organization incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York. 
Members include advertising agencies and publications. 





Augusto Godoy 


The International Advertising Association mourns 
the passing of its regional vice president for the 
Caribbean, Central America and Mexico, Augusto 
Godoy, who died of a heart attack on May 6 in 
Lima, Peru. By coincidence, this was the city of his 
birth, although he had spend all his adult life in 
Cuba. 


“Gus” Godoy, as he was known to all of us, 
started his career in the early ‘30s in the advertising 
department of E/ Pais of Havana, then came to the 
United States to study marketing at New York Uni- 
versity. 


He returned to Cuba in 1939 as manager of Stu- 
dio Valls, the country’s oldest advertising agency, 
later co-founded the agency of Mestre, Godoy y Cia, 
which was changed to Godoy y Cross in 1944 in 
partnership with Fermin Cross, and to Godoy y Go- 
doy in 1958. 


Augusto Godoy had long being been serving J. 
Walter Thompson Company as its Cuban associate 
and when events forced him to leave Cuba, Thomp- 
son appointed him manager of its Lima office, a post 
he held at the time of his death. 

















Now - and in the future - look to 








When | grow up | want to be a petroleum engineer, just like my Dad. 
Then Ill be able to wear a helmet and drive a great big car. 


My lad, there’s a bit more to keeping the world supplied with fuel than 
wearing a helmet and driving about in a car. 


Well, I’ll also be very efficient, of course — and careful about safety and 
saving money for my firm and things like that. 


Then you’re going to find Philips a very, very big help. There’s a range of 
Philips equipment for every stage of oil production. Measuring and control 
instruments. Industrial and analytical X-ray equipment. Welding elec- 
trodes and plant. Telecommunications and public address systems. Not 
to mention, of course, the complete illumination of your plant. 


Then, as now, Philips will be helping to make the world a better place to 
live in. Then, as now, Philips will maintain the spirit that has made their 
products world-famous for dependability for over sixty years. 








Students at the University of Puerto Rico, San Juan. 


=] a aes) er In Puerto Rico, how can you tell where the 
fot La : OS oa Paes Oe good prospects are? What market indicators 
% Re - 5 ae can you use? Here's one of the best. 


As a modern market, Puerto Rico is just now starting td 
boom. It’s even possible that — when you sell there —} 
your product may be the first of its kind on the scene 

So how do you tell where your best prospects are? 








THE MOST DEPENDABLE INDEX 


Here’s an imaginative — and sound — way to do it} 
(as many businessmen have already discovered): 
Use Reader’s Digest as your market index. Wherever 
it sells well — you, too, can make more sales. 


Why? Because the Digest automatically singles out 
your best prospects: the literate people, those who 
attended college or high school. These people always 
make the best customers for everything. They know 
more, and want more. They earn more, and get more. 


MEASURING THE OPPORTUNITY 


Is the educated population growing in Puerto Rico? 7 
It’s exploding! In just four years, it grew a fantastic 35%, 
Is the Digest growing in Puerto Rico? Phenomenally! 

Its circulation has climbed 177% since 1956. And 
this growth comes from literate people — 1 out of 3 
Digest readers attended college, 8 out of 10 went 
to high school. 
Can you sell more in Puerto Rico? Very likely you can 
Especially if you put your advertising in the magazine 
that shows where you best markets are . . . by reaching 
them for you: Selecciones del Reader's Digest. 
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Starting October 1961, you can advertise in a separate you can run separate copy in Puerto Rico alone. 
Puerto Rican Edition of Reader’s Digest. For the first time, Ask for more details: David W. Cogswell, International 
you can have magazine prestige, quality color for a localized Advertising Department, Reader’s Digest, 270 Park Avenue, 
advertisement. Or, in your larger Caribbean area campaign, New York 17, New York. 














